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THE PROCESS OF ABSORPTION 
OF NEW IMMIGRANTS IN ISRAEL 


S. N. EISENSTADT 





PREDISPOSITION TO CHANGE AMONG IMMIGRANTS 


The research which is reported here has been undertaken by the Research 
Seminar in Sociology of the Hebrew University. Its main purpose is to 
investigate in an objective and systematic way the processes of absorption of 
new immigrants in Israel (i.e., those who have arrived since the establishment 
of the State of Israel), specifically of Oriental Jews. 

The field work on which this material is based has been carried on in ten 
centres of new immigrants’ settlements—three urban quarters, three semi- 
urban quarters, and four cooperative agricultural settlements. The field work . 
was carried out from October 1949 to November 1950, and dealt mainly 
with “new” immigrants—those who arrived after the establishment of the 
State of Israel. The average length of stay of the immigrant in Israel was, at 
the end of the field work, about 19 months. The field work was executed in 
the following way: In each location a field worker, or—in the urban centres 
—a group of two-three field workers, established themselves as students of 
the problems of new immigrants. They worked in three directions: 1. Con- 
tinuous, systematic observation of the behaviour of the new immigrants in 
various typical social situations—work, school, public life, religious life, relief 
agencies, and, to some degree, also in their homes. 2. Intensive “free”’, “open- 
ended” interviewing of a selected sample in each location—usually a ran- 
dom sample within each main “ethnic’ group—according to prearranged 
schedules, which were not, however, shown during the interviews. These 
interviews took place either in the immigrants’ homes or in informal walks 
and like situations, and usually included the adult and adolescent members 
of the family. The schedule dealt with a variety of topics, namely, their 
general background, motives for immigration, general interest, levels of 
aspiration in different spheres, social participation and identification, and so 
on. This sample served also as a panel for repeated interviewing on different 
problems of attitudes and behaviour, such as identification with the new 





1. The research was done under the auspices of the Department of Oriental Jews of the Jewish Agency 
and the Hebrew University, under a grant for sociological research from Mr. G. Wise of New York. 
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taken only after the field workers established themselves in the locations. 
They were extended in time, and on many topics repeated three or four 
times, according to changing conditions and situations. 3. More extensive 
and freer conversations and interviews with a larger sample of immigrants, 
usually with a great part of the inhabitants of a given quarter. These were 
used for obtaining more general background information and for investiga- 
tion of various points raised during the interviews. All these interviews varied 
in the degree of their intensity. 

The research has comprised in all about 1,000 families, investigated in a 
systematic way (not taking into account those “background” families touched 
upon during the research), the ethnic distribution of which was as follows: 


TABLE I THE DISTRIBUTION OF OUR SAMPLE ACCORDING 
TO COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN 














Country Number of Families 
Yemen 102 
Turkey 91 
North-Africa: 
Tunisia 58 
Morocco 123 
Algiers 58 
Tripoli 78 
Bulgaria 125 
Yugoslavia 95 
Eastern and Central Europe: 
Poland 72 
Czechoslovakia 43 
Hungary 45 
Rumania 64 
Total: 954 





These families do not constitute a representative sample of the whole 
country at any given point of time, although they did constitute samples of 
most of their specific ecological settings. Consequently we have restricted 
ourselves to the analysis of those elements about which definite correlations 
could be found within the limits of our sample and its different types. 

The series of papers of which this is the first constitute an extension and 
reformulation of the original English summary of the full Hebrew report. 
These papers analyse only some of the most important problems of the 
research, and in every case we have indicated the limitations of our analysis 
and possible further developments. Some of the further reports will break 
down some of the factors reported here in greater detail, while others will 
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deal with specific topics, such as an analysis of development of different agri- 
cultural settlements, and conditions of group tension. All of the quoted 
material is from interviews in the files of the Research Seminar in Sociology. 


The General Problem of the Research 


The most general problem with which this research was concerned was 
the conditions under which successful adaptation of immigrants took place. 
Adaptation was broadly defined as the immigrants’ effective capacity to per- 
form successfully those basic roles inherent in the main institutional spheres 
(family, economic, political, etc.) of the social structure of the absorbing 
country.” This effective capacity can be subdivided into three main spheres: 
1. The actual learning of new social roles and their performance in different 
spheres; 2. the extent of stable social participation with old inhabitants, either 
in existing or in new types of groups, and 3. the evolution and maintenance 
of positive identification with the new social structure and its values, and the 
minimization of aggressive behaviour oriented against it. It is, of course, 
obvious that the achievement of maximal adaptation is a slow, gradual, and 
uneven process which can be attained, if at all, only under specific conditions. 
Broadly speaking, two main sets of such conditions can be distinguished: 
(a) those relating to the immigrants’ own motivations and predispositions 
to action in the new social field, and (b) those relating to the conditions 
existing within the new social field, which define the opportunities available 
to the new immigrants and the attitudes existing towards them. In this paper 
we shall concentrate mainly on some aspects of the first set of conditions. 


Some Social Characteristics of Immigration and Adaptation 


The process of immigration is a process of physical transition from one 
society to another. Through it the immigrant is taken out of a more or less 
stable social system and transplanted into another. 

This process of transplantation involves considerable frustrations and gives 
rise to many social problems among the immigrants. The initial immigration 
is usually motivated by some feelings of inadequacy and insecurity within the 
old social system, and by the hope to resolve this insecurity in the new one. 
In the first stages of transplantation, the immigrant encounters, however, an 
additional element of insecurity, caused by two interdependent factors: First, 
the mere necessity to act in a new, relatively strange social field may increase 
the feeling of insecurity; and second, the process of immigration and trans- 
plantation involves a considerable shrinking of the immigrants’ social life and 
participation. Immigration usually takes place in groups which do not en- 
compass all the social spheres of the people, and for some time at least the 
immigrant is confined to such smaller groups as his mainstay of social par- 
ticipation and identification. Thus throughout this period the immigrant can 





2. A general outline of this problem has been given by the writer in “A Proposal for International 
Research on Absorption of Immigrants”, International Social Science Bulletin, July 1951. 
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perform adequately only some of his roles, as only in these smaller groups 
are his role-expectations more or less institutionalized. In other, wider spheres 
the immigrant lives in an unstable, unstructured field, with only minimal 
institutionalization of role-expectations.* 

The immigrants’ integration within the new country may, then, be 
visualized as a process of extension of the immigrants’ field of social parti- 
cipation through mutual adaptation of their role-expectations and the institu- 
tionalized norms of the absorbing society. Through this process the immi- 
grants may find solutions to the double social and psychological insecurity in 
which they are involved. 

It should be emphasized that, despite the shrinkage of their social field, 
the immigrants have some “idea” or “image” of the new country, and some 
more or less definite role-expectations mn 4 regard to the wider social field. 
These role-expectations are usually determined by the nature of the motives 
for immigration, the nature of the immigrants’ insecurity within the old 
social system, and the type of solution of this insecurity to which they aspire. 
These role-expectations are among the most important determinants of the 
immigrants’ perception of the new social structure, its institutional norms, 
and their own place within it. 


The Problem of Predisposition to Change 


Among these expectations are attitudes of crucial importance, namely, the 
extent to which the immigrant expects and is prepared to change his 
behaviour and undertake the performance of new roles. Some such changes 
are always expected from him in the new situation. This necessity may, 
however, run counter to the immigrant’s expectations and aspirations. In 
this respect there exists wide variation between immigrants—from total 
acceptance of this necessity (positive predisposition to change) to total rejec- 
tion (negative predisposition to change). As this predisposition determines 
to a very large extent, the direction and tempo of the immigrants’ activities 
and adaptation, and the extent to which their absorption will change the 
institutional structure of the absorbing country, it is one of the most impor- 
tant variables to be investigated. Its importance is enhanced in the situation 
of “mass-absorption” in Israel, as here the conditions of absorption have been 
very difficult from the outset and have involved many hardships—in getting 
housing accommodations, and in giving, for the majority, little choice other 
than manual labour. 

In the first part of our research, which is reported in this paper, we have 
set out to investigate the main manifestations of positive (and negative) 
predisposition to change, the conditions under which they develop, and their 
general bearing on the structure of the absorbing country. 





3. The concept of an “unstructured social field” has been developed by the writer in a paper, “Un- 
structured Social Behaviour in a Situation of Culture Contact”, read at the 12th International Congress 
of Psychology (Edinburgh, 1948). 
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The Nature and Manifestations of Predisposition to Change 


Our first task is to set out a set of indices (or attributes) of these (positive) 
predispositions. The mere undertaking or performance of new roles could 
not constitute such an index, as almost every immigrant has to perform some 
of the roles, especially in the occupational field. It is the immigrant’s defini- 
tion of, and attitude toward, this change that is of interest to us and which 
should be indicated by these indices. 

The most general attribute of a positive predisposition to change is a high 
level of frustration-toleration. Such factors as the exigencies of the absorbing 
situation and the necessity for reorientation constitute definite frustrations,‘ 
and an attitude which accepts these conditions as inescapable necessarily 
entails a high level of frustration-toleration. The main concrete manifesta- 
tions of this attribute are the following: 


1. Ego-integrity in face of frustrations imposed by the new situation, which 
can be seen in (a) a low degree of personal apathy and/or aggression as a 
reaction to these frustrations; (b) the maintenance of personal initiative within 
the new situation—a high degree of selective activity in the exploration of 
the new environment, in utilization of different opportunities, etc.; and (c) a 
general “experimental” attitude towards the new environment, which is 
closely related to (b), and which also manifests itself in a low incidence of 
complaining and bitterness and in a preparedness to “try out” the new roles 
and to perform them faithfully. 

2. Flexibility of levels of aspirations, which manifests itself in (a) the readi- 
ness to change aspirations if found to be unrealizable in the existing situation, 
and to adjust them to present possibilities, and (b) “open-mindedness” with 
regard to aspirations oriented to the future and preparedness to “experi- 
ment” with alternative future possibilities. 


Both ego-integrity and flexibility of levels of aspirations were also mani- 
fested in a strong positive future-perspective, i.c., the evaluation of the 
present as a preparatory stage for the future, making possible the endurance 
of present hardships, as opposed to “fixation” on the present and evaluation 
of the future in terms of present difficulties only. 

The non-existence of these attributes constitutes the negative predisposi- 
tion to change (i.e., the lack of readiness to undertake and perform new 
roles). In the analysis of our material it was found that the existence (or 
non-existence) of all these attributes was interconnected among 82-85% of 
our sample. In about 7-8% no consensus of evaluation could be found among 
the investigators, and in about 10% it was found that this total interconnec- 
tion did not exist. 





“ 
4. Almost all of the immigrants investigated by us (90% ) spontaneously emphasized this feeling of 
frustration, 
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Predisposition to Change and Ego-strength 


From the extent of these empirical interrelations, it can be adduced that 
a high level of frustration-toleration constitutes an important unitary per- 
sonality trait, i.e., it is closely connected with the personality’s integrative 
mechanisms and their functioning. It seems to be most closely connected 
with—or even to be a manifestation of—“ego-strength”, and the inverse 
manifestations (negative predisposition to change) indicate a weak ego- 
structure. In our sample, the difference between strong and weak ego- 
structures is most easily discerned through the extent to which the individual 
is dependent for his psychological security on the continued reception of 
various expressive symbols of evaluation inherent in a stable, coherent social 
field. It is, of course, obvious that everyone is to some extent dependent on 
such evaluation for the maintenance of his psychological security. The precise 
extent of this dependence varies, however, and is of special importance in 
those situations, such as situations of culture-contact—immigration among 
them—in which one is put within an unstructured social field where the 
possibility of reception and maintenance of these symbols is minimized. In 
these instances, only those people can maintain some degree of stability in 
their activities and personalities whose dependence on these symbols is 
minimal. For such people their own self-evaluation and perception constitute 
an important basis of psychological security which assures the integrations 
ie., the strength of their ego-structure. 

This difference between ego-strength and ego-weakness may be related 
to a psychological characteristic recently investigated by Fraenkel-Brunswick 
and Rokeach—namely, the “tolerance of ambiguity”.® The initial absorbing 
situation is, we think, highly ambiguous for the immigrants, both because 
of its novelty and because of the almost always present discrepancy between 
their hopes and the existing reality. It seems that those with a positive pre- 
disposition to change have a high level of ambiguity-toleration and can 
resolve this ambiguity (and give some positive meaning to their situation) 
through their own self-integrative principles; while those with a negative 
predisposition to change lack these principles and this strength and conse- 
quently cannot resolve and tolerate the existing ambiguity. 


Ego-strength and Evaluation of Status-symbols 


In our sample, this characteristic can best be seen in the different ways of 
self-evaluation of status and occupational standing. The necessity for change 
of roles is, as we have seen, most pressing in this sphere, and it may involve 
forgoing many of the amenities, patterns of behaviour, and expressive sym- 
bols, such as standard of living, style of dress, dwelling, occupational choice, 





5. Fraenkel-Brunswick, W., “Intolerance of Ambiguity as an Emotional and Perceptual Personali 
Variable”, Journal of Personality (1949, 18, pp. 108-43); Rokeach, M., “Generalized Mental Rigidity as 
a Factor in Ethnocentrism”, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology (1948, 43, pp. 259-78). 
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etc., that are either closely interwoven with social status or constitute its 
main symbols. The attitude towards this necessity differs markedly as between 
those with positive and those with negative predisposition to change. Those 
with positive predisposition to change are quite prepared to forgo some of 
these symbols and the expressive gratifications inherent in them, as long as 
they feel they can achieve through their present activities—even if only in a 
future time—some basic economic and social security. They do not renounce 
any aspirations of achieving some high social status in the future—but their 
image of this status is not bound to any of the “symbolic” patterns of be- 
haviour, and they are quite prepared to experiment with many different 
possibilities and avenues of achievement, and to vary them according to the 
necessities and demands of the situation. Throughout this process of “experi- 
mentation” and change their self-evaluation does not suffer to any great 
extent because of the necessary changes, and is not dependent on their cling- 
ing to these various amenities and symbols. In the present stage their evalua- 
tion of all these symbols and amenities is essentially an “instrumental” one, 
€.g., aS a means to social and economic security. 

The interpretation of status is entirely different among those with a 
negative predisposition. Here we find a definitely “ritualistic” attitude which 
makes their self-esteem dependent on the acquisition and holding of these 
different symbols and amenities, which become, as it were, ends in them- 
selves, and necessary symbols of self. 

The following excerpts from interviews with new immigrants may 
illustrate this difference: 

“Yes, it really is difficult here, and it has not been easy to accustom our- 
selves to these new conditions. In Europe we lived in a five-roomed flat, and 
here we have only one-and-a-half rooms. There I had an easy and important 
occupation—that of a lawyer—while here I have to learn to hew rocks and 
do other physical labour. And my wife’s lot is perhaps even more difficult, 
with all this housework and without any help. But I know that one must 
adapt, must really change one’s ways here, and that we must be patient. 
Now the most important thing is to be sure of one’s roof and bread—and 
then slowly we shall build a new life—either for us or for our children. . . 
No, I do not think that we shall have in the future the same type of life that 
we had in Europe . . . and it is not really important. One does not have to 
be a lawyer to be a good man and a respected person. This can be achieved 
here in a different way, even now, in my situation. I do not think that I really 
am a worse man than I was before. I miss many things, of course, but those 
who think that without these things one is not worth anything are fools . . . 
One must have much patience and hope, and believe in himself.” 

Another man, from Yemen, in this same vein: “In Yemen only the rich 
and the learned were the good people. I always wanted to be rich, and to 
have houses and to study Torah (the Law)—but I think here it is otherwise. 
One must forget many things one had there, and do new things, and still be 
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a good man. I do not know exactly what it is I must do, but I shall learn . . . 
Yes, it is difficult, but I shall try . . . the most important thing is that one is 
a Jew, not what one has. . .” 

And some contrary examples: “I have not come through all the hardships 
of the war to endure more hardships. I must demand what is due a man in 
my position—all the nice and important things—a flat, the same occupation 
and living standard I had in Europe. All these things are very important to 
me—if I had them there, among Gentiles, why should I not have them here 
. .. without them I may become like one of the rabble, the worst people— 
I already feel that way here... what a disappointment!” From North 
Africa: “At home all this work was done by Arabs, by the lowest and worst 
of them. A Jew would be ashamed to do such work, and here we have to 
do it...it is a shame ...I have many friends here, but we do not want 
to meet and see one another, because we are so ashamed of ourselves . . . we 
are no longer human beings.” 

Although we could not inquire explicitly into the correlation between 
these different types of self-evaluation and predisposition to change in our 
sample, whenever it was inquired into (in about 65% of the sample) such 
a correlation was found to exist. 

These different evaluations of self and own status were also found to be 
very highly correlated with different types of identification with the Jewish 
nation (or the State of Israel). We have seen earlier that the type of orienta- 
tion that the immigrant has toward his new country is of great importance 
for the process of adaptation, and here we could find a definite correlation 
between this orientation and those attributes which make for differential- 
tempo and direction of adaptation, viz., the predisposition to change. Among 
those with positive predisposition, it was found that belonging to the Jewish 
community and coming to Israel were defined, in themselves, as sources of 
security, strength and “feeling of belongingness”’. It was non-conditional 
identification, evaluated mainly in terms of “living together”; “among own 
people”; “without disturbances”; “being at home”. Among those with a 
negative predisposition this identification was mainly conditional on the 
possibility of their maintaining—or, usually, acquiring—within this com- 
munity symbols of status which had for them the above-mentioned ritual 

uality. Belonging to the Jewish community as such does not constitute for 
a a source of security. Characteristically enough, among them the identi- 
fication with the Jewish community is to a very large extent “power- 
oriented”, i.e., it is evaluated in terms of strength and power vis-d-vis other 
communities or nations. This is generally so among large sectors of North- 
African and Oriental Jews, in their relation to their former Arab neighbours 

(and oppressors). 
' We may, then, sum up by saying that the immigrant with a positive 





6. This term is used here according to the definition by the Oslo Seminar in Sociology on Nationalism, 
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predisposition to change is usually one with considerable ego-strength, which 
enables him not to cling “ritually” to various status characteristics as pre- 
requisites for self-esteem and social acceptance, and whose ego-strength is, 
at least to some degree, connected with his positive, non-conditional identi- 
fication with the Jewish community as a source of security and belongingness. 
It is this “ego-strength” and self-assurance which enable those with 
positive predisposition to change to participate actively in the structuring 
and “rebuilding” of the social field in which they are placed through the 
process of immigration, and to contribute to their own social reintegration. 
The flexibility of their role-expectations enables them to adapt them to the 
institutional norms of the absorbing society, and to achieve full institution- 
alization of their role-expectations. On those with negative predisposition 
the forces of the social field impinge sharply without their being able to 
reinterpret and reintegrate them actively in their social field. For them the 
social field remains unstructured, and their situation mainly “‘anomic”’. 


Conditions of Predisposition to Change: Sources of Ego-strength 


Our next step was the analysis of the social conditions under which 
positive and negative predisposition to change develop among different 
types of immigrants. 

First, we tried to see whether any significant correlations existed between 
the predisposition to change and some “usual” objective, socio-economic 
variables—such as country of origin, occupation, economic status, education 
level, and age at time of marriage. 

Among these it was found that the positive predisposition is relatively 
higher among unmarried people within the age-groups of 15-22 than in 
other comparable groups, and that no significant correlations exist with the 
other variables. It was found, however, that the distribution of these two 
types is not the same among immigrants of different countries of origin, as 
shown by the table overleaf. 

The exact sociological meaning of the difference between the various 
countries of origin could not be understood through these different socio- 
economic variables, and we had to find some “intervening” variables which 
would, on the one hand, be within our initial framework, and, on the other, 
would account for differences within countries of origin. At this stage of 
inquiry we have focussed our analysis on two interdependent factors closely 
related to the problem of sources of personal security within the process of 
immigration. 

This focus is in line with the general exposition of our problem as out- 
lined above. If the existence of a positive predisposition to change can be 
more or less equated with “ego-strength”, then in looking into conditions 
giving rise to it we should look into possible sources of such strength (or 
weakness) within the immigrants’ social groups and settings. Although ego- 
strength has been defined as relative independence from “external” si at a 
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TABLE II THE DISTRIBUTION OF POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE 
PREDISPOSITION TO CHANGE AMONG IMMIGRANTS OF 
DIFFERENT COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN 
Heads of Families with Heads of Families with 
Positive Predisposition Negative Predisposition 
Countries of Origin to Change to Change 
Number Per cent Number Per cent 
Yemen 86 85 16 15 
Turkey $5 65 36 35 
North Africa: 
Tunisia 24 40 34 60 
Morocco 41 33 82 67 
Algiers 20 35 38 65 
Tripoli 32 40 46 60 
Bulgaria 100 80 25 20 
Yugoslavia 62 65 af 35 
Central and Eastern Europe: 
Poland 18 25 $4 75 
Czechoslovakia II 25 32 75 
Hungary 12 27 33 73 
Rumania 13 20 51 80 
Total: 474 480 











it is obvious that (a) ego-strength is acquired through distinct types of 
social interaction, in which psychological security is assured, and that (b) for 
its maintenance it is dependent on the continuity of some such relations. The 
problem, then, could be restated in terms of which groups, relations, and 
identifications provide the immigrant with enough emotional support to 
enable him not to be dependent on the expressive symbols of status and to 
withstand the ambiguity and lack of structuring of the absorbing situation. 


Family Solidarity 

It was assumed that the greatest importance should be attributed here to 
those basic groups which continued to exist throughout the process of 
immigration and which constituted the immigrants’ mainstay and the centre 
of their most continuous and effective social relations. Among these, the 
family stood out clearly as of greatest importance, and we have focused our 
analysis on some aspects of family structure related to our problem. 

Two main types of families could be distinguished in their ways of facing 
the difficulties inherent in immigration: the solidary and the non-solidary 
types. The main distinction between the two types of families is based on 
the extent of their internal cohesion and collectivity-orientation. The solidary 
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family is a cohesive group, the existence of which is perceived by its members 
as an end in itself. Their activities and relations are oriented towards the 
maintenance and perpetuation of the collectivity, with its common goals 
and norms; and the mutual relations of its members are to a very large extent 
evaluated accordingly. Every member of the group is highly valued as such 
because of his belonging to the group. The non-solidary family, on the other 
hand, does not evince any high degree of cohesion, of sharing goals and ends, 
and its existence is mainly perceived as a means for attaining the discreet goals 
of its members. The same holds true, of course, of the mutual relations of 
its members. 

This distinction was empirically established through the following mani- 
festations: 


1. Type of attitude and interaction of various members of the family. 


(a). The extent to which constant demands on and complaints about 
one another were made by members in relation to the fulfilment 
of various needs (lowest in solidary type—highest in non-solidary 


e). 

(b). The a to which members (particularly husbands and fathers) 
suffered loss of respect and affection if they did not fare well in 
the outside world, did not maintain their status, and could not 
bring their families the amenities to which they were accustomed 
(lowest in solidary type, highest in non-solidary type). 


2. Type of family organization and communication. 


(a). The extent of cooperation and consultation in difficult, “critical” 
situations (highest in solidary type, lowest in non-solidary type). 

(b). The extent of preparedness of different members of the famil 
(particularly husband, wife) to exchange some of their roles (both 
intra-familial and external, e.g., occupational) when the necessity 
arises (highest in solidary type, lowest in non-solidary type). 

3. The extent to which the maintenance of mutual affection is dependent 
on the vicissitudes of the outer world—this is clearly related to 1 (b)— 
(highest in non-solidary type, lowest in solidary type). 


These different characteristics were ascertained both through direct observa- 
tion of behaviour and through the intensive interviews. The consistency of 
evaluation and interrelation was very high—about 88% of the cases in the 
sample. The following excerpts from interviews may serve as illustrations 
of the two types: 

“... whenever I am in difficulty I go to my wife and oldest daughter 
and tell them about it and ask how to solve it. When I was promised some 
work on condition that I spend three months learning the trade, we decided 
that my wife should go to work temporarily, and also that my daughter 
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should contribute something—but only on the condition that it would not 
interfere too much with her studies. She took her mother’s place in caring 
for the smaller children. The children’s future and studies are very important 
and we are all prepared to sacrifice . . . It is really a very good feeling to 
know that the family is together . . . it makes everything so much easier and 
nicer . . .” And the contrary attitude: “No, . . . Ido not find much comfort 
from my family. My wife does not want to help me—she just wants to live 
as we were accustomed to living in Europe . . . and perhaps she is right . . . 
She is always nagging me about money, about my lack of success, about my 
lack of interest in the future of the children. I am quite often ashamed to 
come home . . . when I am out of work or when something goes wrong . . . 
they would only laugh at me and my ineptitude... And I myself would 
not really like my wife to work . . . it is not done . . . but I do not know 
what will happen to us here . . . our house is no home, really . . .” 

A very high correlation has been found between positive predisposition 
to change and membership in a solidary family, and negative predisposition 
and unsolidary types, as can be seen in the following table: 


TABLE Ii DISTRIBUTION OF SOLIDARY AND NON-SOLIDARY FAMILIES 
ACCORDING TO PREDISPOSITION TO CHANGE AND 
REGIONS OF ORIGIN 














| Positive Negative 
| Predisposition to Change | Predisposition to Change 
Region of Origin | 
| Solidary Non-Solidary| Solidary — Non-Solidary 
| Families Families Families Families 
Yemen 70 16 5 II 
North Africa | 102 15 25 170 
Turkey 45 10 16 20 
Bulgaria | 
Yugoslavia | 149 13 13 45 
Central and Eastern Europe | 48 6 78 92 
| — _ —_— — 
Total: 414 60 137 338 
Total percentage: | 87% 13% 23% 77% 








It should be emphasized that these two types of families to a large extent 
cut through cultural and structural differences, although they are unequally 
distributed among the different countries of origin. Both types can be found, 
however, within the traditional patriarchal, extended family of the Balkan 
Jews, and within the conjugal, individualistic, small, “modern” family of 
Central and Eastern European Jews. Our typology refers not to the formal 
structure and distribution of power within the family, but to the internal 
processes of the family as a functioning unit. It seems that these processes 
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may sometimes even run counter to the formal structure, or are at least to 
some extent independent of it. What the exact limits of this independence 
are, and to what extent structural and cultural differences facilitate the exis- 
tence of these types, has (except as to what follows) not been investigated 
by us at this stage, as it was considered of relatively little concern for our 
immediate purposes. From our point of view the most important fact is that 
membership in each of these types of families affects the immigrant’s be- 
haviour (predisposition to change) in the same way, irrespective of such 
conditions as his country of origin or cultural tradition. 

How can this correlation between predisposition to change and family- 
type be explained? Our research bears out that the focal point is the extent 
of affectional and social security which the immigrant can receive in his 
family. In so far as he (or she) is accepted within the family in his own right, 
and not as a means for ends outside the scope of the family group, and in 
so far as he is, consequently, assured of a constant flow of affection and 
mutual protection, he acts within a relatively secure social field which 
strengthens—or maintains the strength of—his ego and his self-esteem. How- 
ever, in so far as the family does not act as a solidary primary group, and the 
relationships between the members are more in the nature of means to out- 
side ends, one’s acceptance within the family and receipt of affection is 
conditional to his achievement of these ends. Consequently the family does 
not constitute a “base of security” in times of stress, its members tend to 
cling to those symbols (and amenities) which alone can assure them accep- 
tance within the family, and their predisposition to change is mainly nega- 
tive. (Our investigation could not bring out whether or not personality type 
determines the type of family one establishes, i.e., whether people with 
initially strong ego tend to establish “‘solidary” families, or whether solidary 
families strengthen the ego. Probably the relation is—both genetically and 
structurally—circular, but more specific investigation must be carried out in 
order to analyse this problem.) In other words, the solidary family does not 
foster a strong status-anxiety, and consequently does not compel its members 
to cling “ritually” to various status symbols; while the opposite holds true 
to a large extent in the non-solidary family. 


Jewish Identification 


The importance of family solidarity to the predisposition to change is 
not, however, in itself sufficient to account for all the sources of security 
and ego-strength of the immigrants. Although the family constituted the 
main stable social unit throughout the process of immigration, this very 
process, its motivation and course, are interwoven within wider social set- 
tings. It is the insecurity felt within the society of origin which gives rise to 
migration, andit is within the entire social fabric of the new country that 
the immigrant hopes to resolve this insecurity. Therefore it is important to 
investigate what security and strength the immigrant can derive from this 
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wider orientation, and under what conditions this orientation hampers the 
achievement of this security. In our sample, the importance of this problem 
was accentuated by the specific Jewish element. Most of the immigrants came 
to Israel because they felt insecure as Jews in their countries of origin, and 
because they hoped to be able to overcome this insecurity in Israel—as a 
new, independent, Jewish society. From the outset it was some sort of Jewish 
identification that motivated them to immigrate to Israel. The exact nature 
of this Jewish insecurity and identification varies, however, from country to 
country; and we have already seen that positive and negative predisposition 
to change is closely connected with different types of Jewish identification. 
Thus our problem here is to investigate to what extent specific types of 
Jewish social structure serve as bases of personal security or insecurity for the 
immigrant. We therefore classified and analysed the different Jewish com- 
munities according to those elements and aspects of their social structure 
most closely related to our problem. 

The most important characteristic of Jewish social structure in the 
Diaspora, from this point of view, is the ambivalence of the Jews with 
regard to the wider, Gentile society. The Jewish community in the more 
or less traditional countries of the Diaspora lives within the cological and 
political orbit of the general society, in a situation of (formal or informal) 
discrimination, segregation, and social inferiority, at the same time main- 
taining its own tradition, regarded by its members as of higher value than 
that of the surrounding society. This inferiority-superiority role necessarily 
gives rise to a feeling of insecurity on the one hand, and of ambivalence 
(based on tension between actual inferiority and evaluative cultural superi- 
ority) towards the Gentile society, on the other. This ambivalence is usually 
centred around problems of acceptance within the Gentile society. The struc- 
turing and resolution of this ambivalence vary from one Jewish community 
to another according to the possibilities of (a) segregating the relative spheres 
of superiority and inferiority; (b) limiting the bestowal of status effective 
within the community to those spheres in which cultural superiority can be 
maintained; (c) orienting the aggressive tendencies accruing from ambi- 
valence towards the out-group, while at the same time maintaining a high 
degree of in-group cohesion and solidarity. 

These characteristics can be maintained only under specific conditions, 
among which the extent of social autonomy, self-regulation and “autarchy” 
of the different Jewish communities is most important. 


The Main Types of Jewish Communities 


From this point of view we have been able to distinguish in our sample 
the following main types of Jewish communities: 

1. The traditional sector, which comprises the Yemenite Jews and some 
sectors of North African Jewry. This sector is characterized by a relatively 
wide extent of social autonomy and orientation towards particularistic 
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Jewish values and traditions (although the degree of intensity of this orienta- 
tion and of the activities of specifically Jewish élites varies greatly from place 
to place). Cultural orientation towards the out-group is mainly negative, 
and the Jewish community succeeds in maintaining independent, autono- 
mous status criteria not directly related to or dependent on the parallel 
criteria of the Gentile society. This community therefore evinces a very 
high degree of solidarity and cohesion in relation to the out-group, 
and insecurity within the surrounding Gentile society is resolved, or 
overcome, through this in-group solidarity. Segregation of the relative 
spheres of superiority-inferiority is achieved, and serves to enhance the 
solidarity. 

2. The “insecure” transitional sector, which comprises great parts (especi- 
ally urban) of the North African Jewish communities, and most of the 
Central and Eastern European communities which remained intact after the 
war. Its main characteristics are the following: (a) A very small extent of 
social autonomy; (b) relatively strong aspirations towards entrance into the 
Gentile society and identification with it; (c) social and occupational mobility 
towards the Gentile society; and (d) a feeling that belongingness to a Jewish 
community usually constitutes an impediment for the achievement of status 
and successful mobility towards the Gentile society. (In our sample, the 
transitional sector which achieves social and economic security was very 
poorly represented, and could not be fully taken into account.) Among the 
North African Jews this mobility aspiration towards the Gentile (French or 
Italian) society was hampered, not only by that society, but also by the rising 
tide of semi-modern Arab nationalism, between the two of which most 
Jewish communities were caught. 

Within this sector ambivalence towards the Gentile society could not be 
resolved through segregation of the relative spheres of superiority-inferiority, 
and the in-group could not develop cohesion and solidarity oriented against 
the out-group. These sectors live in a constant state of tension, status-anxiety, 
and insecurity, which does not find any permanent solution in the structure 
of their societies. 

3. The secure, transitional sector, which comprises Jewish communities 
settled within Gentile society and approved by it. This group, in our sample, 
is confined mainly to Serbian and Bulgarian Jewries, which constituted, it 
seems, a unique type of Jewish society. Their most important characteristics 
are the following: (a) Small degree of social autonomy, mainly confined to 
family traditions and religious worship; (b) strong primary identification 
with the general community and secondary, associational identification with 
the Jewish community; (c) acceptance of their Jewishness by the Gentile 
community as a sub-system within the general social structure, and, conse- 
quently, their Jewishness usually fostering, or emphasizing, their social status. 
It is very important and characteristic that only in these countries was the 
social crisis which prompted them to immigrate to Israel not a specifically 
Q 
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Jewish one, i.e., they were not deported, etc., because of being Jews but 
mainly because of general social and political upheavals, and, for them, 
belonging to the Jewish community proved to be a source of a specifically 
strong feeling of security. 

4. The sector of ex-inmates of D.P. camps, survivors of the destroyed 
Jewish communities in Eastern Europe, for whom the experience of destruc- 
tion and camp-life overshadowed any other social traditions and feeling in 
their self-consciousness as Jews. (In our further analysis we shall subsume the 
fourth sector under the second, and the third sector will be called ‘the 
“insecure transitional sector’’.) 

The different types of predisposition to change (both positive and nega- 
tive) were unquestionably connected with these characteristics of Jewish 
communities and their crises. Positive predisposition took place mostly 
among those coming from countries where belongingness to the Jewish 
community constituted an approval of social status and/or a source of group 
cohesion against the outside world, namely, in the first and third sectors. 
Negative predisposition took place mostly among those for whom belong- 
ingness to the Jewish nation was a factor of insecurity and status-anxiety— 
the second and fourth sectors. In the first case, unconditional identification 
with ap ma community develops because belongingness to it is a positive 
factor of morale and of social security. In the second case, the Jewish self- 
consciousness of the immigrants is of a most ambivalent type, and 
their immigration to Israel was, to put it metaphorically, motivated by 
the desire to resolve this ambivalence—by achieving in Israel all those 
symbols and emoluments of social status which were denied to them, as 
Jews, in their countries of origin—hence their “ritual” clinging to these 
symbols of status and their conditional identification with the Jewish 
Nation in Israel. Their peculiar situation within the pluralistic European- 
Arab society explains also the strong power-orientation of their national 
identification. 

This connection between predisposition to change and the different types 
of Jewish identification can be very clearly illustrated from some of our 
interview material: 

“Tt is much easier to be here, to know that you are among your own 
brothers. It is really a wonderful feeling, and even I myself, who am far from 
being enthusiastic about anything, can feel it. And it makes you feel that 
many other things are not so very important . . . I am prepared to endure 
here many hardships which I would never agree to in Bulgaria . . . here it 
is different. It is not so important how much money you have, or whether 
the work is difficult . . . ier all you know that you are really at home... 


Oh yes, I got along all right in Bulgaria, I did not encounter any anti- 
semitism—but here it is somehow different—it makes you see things in a 
different way.” 

“Here we are all Jews, all one family. And we should help one another 
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in whatever way we can. In Yemen we could not do anything we liked, we 
were surrounded by Arabs who ruled over us, and we had to observe many 
customs which were really unimportant . . . and we had to distinguish our- 
selves from them... but here, with our own people, it is already not so 
important . . . you can do any work you want, it is no shame here—just as 
within the family it is no shame” (a young Yemenite). 

“I do not want to do here all the things that only the Arab riff-raff did 
in Morocco. I did not come to Israel to become like one of them. We are 
better than they, we are stronger—why should I do all this manual labour . . . 
At home they would laugh at us for this . . .” 

The importance of the different types of Jewish life stands out clearly also 
in the social organization of the immigration movement itself. We have 
already emphasized the importance of the “small”, basic group which 
remains intact throughout the process of immigration. The attitudes and 
identifications evolved in these groups influence to a very great extent the 
immigrants’ perception and role-expectations. It is in these groups that the 
immigrants’ orientation towards the new country is moulded and articu- 
lated. It is therefore interesting to note that the structure of these groups 
differed to a very great extent in the sectors of Jewish society enumerated 
above: In the first and third sectors, immigration to Israel has brought whole 
communities together and either emphasized or intensified Jewish identifica- 
tion and solidarity. The process of immigration here gave rise to a stronger 
group cohesion—based on the immigrants’ Jewish identification and aspira- 
tions towards Israel. Within the other sectors the process of immigration did 
not usually give rise to new groups,’ nor enhance the solidarity of the existing 
one through the immigrants’ orientation to Israel. Immigration here took 
place in small, non-cohesive groups (mostly family groups), which were 
“taken out” of their setting without showing any high ability of organization 
and initiative. 


Family Solidarity and Jewish Identification 


Our next problem was to see whether any relation exists between the two 
main conditions of predisposition to change—family structure and the type 
of crisis of Jewish societies, i.e., whether the degree of family solidarity is 
related to these broader structures of Jewish social life. The following table 
shows us the extent of overlapping of the two factors. 








7. Almost nowhere among the new immigrants did we find the type of new primary group (a 
“pioneering” group) formed and dedicated specially to immigration to Israel—the type which was 
prevalent in the first stages of the development of the Yishuv. The new mass immigration usually took 
place within previously existing groups (families, neighbourhoods, communities, etc.). The extent of 
their internal organization and reorientation, however, differed, as outlined above. 
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TABLE IV THE DISTRIBUTION OF PREDISPOSITION TO CHANGE AND 
FAMILY SOLIDARITY AMONG THE DIFFERENT SECTORS 
OF THE JEWISH COMMUNITY 
peer 2 tee 
Positive Negative 
Predisposition to Change | Predisposition to Change 














Solidary Non-Solidary | Solidary  Non-Solidary 














Families Families | Families Families 
North Africa: | 
1. Traditional Sector 87 10 | 10 15 
2. Transitional Sector with | 
Status-anxiety —_ 5 | 15 155 
3. Secure Transitional Sector 15 — — — 
Central and Eastern Europe: 
1. Traditional Sector 18 2 | 23 12 
2. Transitional Sector with | 
Status-anxiety 5 2 | 10 $2 
2a. Ex-D.P. Camp Inmates — 2 | 45 28 
3. Secure Transitional Sector 25 — | — — 
Turkey: | 
1. Traditional Sector 40 5 6 2 
2. Transitional Sector with | 
Status-anxiety 5 $ | 10 18 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia: | 
1. Transitional Sector with 
Status-anxiety 5 6 8 38 
2. Secure Transitional Sector 144 7 | 5 7 
Yemen: | 
1. Traditional Sector 70 16 5 II 
Total; 414 60 | 137 338 





TABLE IV(B) THE DISTRIBUTION OF PREDISPOSITION TO CHANGE AMONG 
THE DIFFERENT SECTORS OF THE JEWISH COMMUNITY 











Summary 
Positive Negative 

| Predisposition Predisposition | Total 

| to Change to Change 

| 
1. Traditional Sector | 248 (68%) 84(32%) | 100% 

2. Transitional Sector with | | 
Status-anxiety 35 ( 8%) 379 (92%) | 100% 
3. Secure Transitional Sector 189 (94%) 12 ( 6%) | 100% 
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TABLE IV(C) THE DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILY SOLIDARITY AMONG THE 
DIFFERENT SECTORS OF THE JEWISH COMMUNITY 
Summary 
; eS Non-Solidar 
Solidary Families Families Y Total 
1. Traditional Sector 259 (72%) 73 (28%) 100% 
2. Transitional Sector with 
Status-anxiety 103 (23%) 311 (77%) 100% 
3. Secure Transitional Sector 187 (93%) 14 ( 7%) 100% 
TABLE IV(D) THE DISTRIBUTION OF SOLIDARY FAMILIES WITH 


A NEGATIVE PREDISPOSITION TO CHANGE 





1. Traditional Sector 44 (32%) 
2. Transitional Sector with Status- 

anxiety 88 (64%) 
3. Secure Transitional Sector 5 ( 4%) 


Total 100% 








TABLE IV(E) THE DISTRIBUTION OF NON-SOLIDARY FAMILIES WITH 
A POSITIVE PREDISPOSITION TO CHANGE 








1. Traditional Sector 33 (48%) 
2. Transitional Sector with Status- 

anxiety 30 (42%) 

3. Secure Transitional Sector 7 (10%) 

Total 100% 








From this table we see that although there exists no full overlapping 
between these two factors, it still exists to a very large extent, especial 
within the first three sectors. Our material bears out the fact that this relation 
is not accidental. While it would be futile to assert that all the personality 
characteristics associated with family solidarity can be accounted for by 
“structural” or cultural factors, there still exists a strong relation between 
these two. These relationships stand out most clearly in the “transitional” 
sector. Within this sector we quite often find that marriage and establishment 
of family life is a factor of “regression” from the point of view of social 
mobility towards the Gentile society. This is because the women have usually 
undergone a much slower process of assimilation, since Jewish tradition is 
most strongly evinced in family rituals, and intermarriage with Gentiles is 
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blocked to a very large extent. This feeling of “regression” has been expressed 
quite often by the immigrants in their life histories* and it has no doubt 
hampered the establishment of full cooperation and primary relations and 
identifications within the family. The lack of cooperation can be seen most 
clearly in the Oriental sectors in the fact that the social spheres of the men 
and of the women were entirely different, that the “home” did not serve as 
a basis of wider social relations, and that people were sometimes “ashamed” 
of their family life before those whose society they valued most highly. The 
great intensity of status-anxiety has operated more or less in the same direc- 
tion. This status anxiety would intensify the propensity to evaluate the 
members of the family—and the family unit as such—in the light of their 
contributions to (or impediment to) advancement of such status, and not on 
their own merits. The family’s ability to render affection and security was 
then secondary, conditional and not primary. There is also some indication 
that the ambivalent attitude towards women, developed through transition 
from the traditional sector to the more “‘free”” modern sector, does not always 
facilitate the harmonious functioning of the family unit. It is interesting to 
note that while negative predisposition to change exists equally among men 
and women within the European families, within the Oriental families the 
women evince a more positive predisposition. This can be accounted for 
mainly by the fact that, being much more immersed in the traditional sector 
than the men, their orientation towards the general society, and, conse- 
quently, their status-anxiety, is much smaller. 

It should be clear, of course, that this explanation is only a partial and 
preliminary one, and does not account for the different degrees of overlap- 
ping between the two factors. Among the different exceptions only one 
group is of immediate interest to us, namely, those solidary families who 
come from the fourth sector and whose predisposition to change is mainly 
negative. It seems that this can be explained to some extent by the fact that 
these families were established in D.P. camps, etc., and although evincing a 
very high degree of solidarity born out of the difficult experiences there, they 
lack any strong orientation toward the general social structure and have no 
specific status-aspirations beyond the achievement of peace and securi 

From this analysis and discussion of the conditions under which different 
types of predispositions to change develop, some general conclusions relating 
to the process of adaptation can be stated. 

The type of the immigrant’s predisposition to change is important with 
respect to the extension of his social field from the small group in which 
immigration takes place to the new social setting, i.e., the bridging over by 
him of the “unstructured” parts of this field. The higher the positive pre- 





8. An excerpt from an interview may serve to illustrate this point: “I had a gay life until I married . 
I had many French friends and we used to spend our time eg outside of the Jewish quarter . 
There I felt like a real man . . . But it all changed after marriage . . . My wife does not cis any French 
and was not interested in all these things .. . I couldn’t bring my friends home. 
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disposition, the quicker the achievement of stable relations within this field 
consequently, the tempo of adaptation as well. This predisposition is 
dependent mainly on the extent of basic psychological security provided by 
(a) the primary family unit in which immigration usually takes place; and 
(b) the immigrant’s orientation to the new country and his identification 
with it. In so far as this security is provided both by the small group and by 
the general social framework towards which the immigrant is oriented, the 
bridging over of the unstructured field which exists between the two is 
ea 3 easy. In so far as this security is not provided, the predisposition 
to change is usually negative, and the “bridging over” is hampered, delayed, 
and sometimes not achieved at all. 


“Open Flexibility” 

In our former discussion we have not differentiated between various 
degrees of predisposition and have dealt with “negative” and “positive” 
types only. The nature of our material and methods of investigation would 
make any such differentiation at this stage very artificial. It is only with 
respect to one element that some differentiation could be made, a differentia- 
tion which was also connected—even if in a tentative way only—with some 
important social factors. This element is the flexibility of the levels of aspira- 
tion. Here a differentiation can be made between those whose flexibility was 
limited to the present only, i.e., those who were prepared to accept any 
situation in the present as a preparatory stage for the future, but had very 
fixed aspirations for the future—usually connected with their former occupa- 
tional status. Onl the other hand, there were those whose flexibility extended 
to the future also, and who maintained throughout the “instrumental” 
approach to social status. We shall refer to the latter as those with “open” 
flexibility. 

It was found that women in the traditional and transitional (Oriental) 
sector have a more “open” flexibility than men; adolescents and unmarried 
young adults more than married adults, and that, within the traditional 
sector, members of the Jewish élite have more “closed” flexibility than other 
non-¢lites. There was no difference between women and men in non-tradi- 
tional sectors, and between members of different occupational and social 
“strata” outside the traditional sectors. The table overleaf shows us the 
extent of these correlations. 

The data at our disposal do not allow any definite explanation, but a 
tentative one may be suggested at this stage. It seems that within the scope 
of solidary families and positive, unconditional community-identification, 
it is those who have least “vested interest” in high social positions and roles 
who can show the greatest “openness” and flexibility in their levels of aspira- 
tion, as change cannot affect their privileged positions. They enjoy, as it were, 
the benefits of social and psychological security inherent in these groups with- 
out being tied to any special positions within them, While this explanation 
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TABLE V_ THE DISTRIBUTION IN PERCENTAGE OF “OPEN” LEVELS 
OF FUTURE ASPIRATIONS AMONG MEN, WOMEN AND 
ADOLESCENTS (YOUTH)—WITHIN THE SECTOR WITH 
POSITIVE PREDISPOSITION TO CHANGE—BY REGIONS 














OF ORIGIN 
Regions of Origin Men Women Adolescents 
(Youth) 
Yemen 55 80 85 
North Africa 45 70 85 
Turkey 60 65 75 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 85 85 90 
Central and Eastern Europe 55 §0 65 





accounts for our data, it does not show why the difference between dlites 
and non-¢lites existed only within the traditional sector. The tentative ex- 
planation of this may be that the difference holds only in those groups which 
have maintained themselves and their cultural identifications intact through 
the process of immigration, and who could have hoped to maintain their 
old patterns of life in the new social setting. This holds true only for the 
more active parts of the traditional sector, while in all other sectors the pro- 
cess of immigration has involved a thorough reshuffling of social groups 
emergence of new (lites. 


The Problem of Direction of Change 


In our report we have not, until now, indicated the direction of the 
immigrants’ predisposition to change—either from an occupational or from 
a cultural point of view. We have inquired into the immigrants’ general 
predisposition to undertake new social roles, but not into their occupational 
preferences or the specific cultural patterns which they were willing to 
change. It seems to us that such an inquiry would be entirely premature at 
this stage. Because of the specific economic limitations of the first periods of 
absorption, the present occupational distribution cannot give us any informa- 
tion as to the immigrants’ ultimate preferences or the exact influence of 
cultural differences on the occupational distribution of the immigrants at 
the present time. 

Because of the nature of the absorbing situation and the cultural hetero- 
geneity of the immigrants, it would be futile to ask them specific questions 
about their (professed) occupational preferences, as it would be impossible 
to evaluate the relation of these preferences to actual behaviour in any situa- 
tion. As for the general trend of cultural change and assimilation, the short 
period of the immigrants’ residence in Israel does not allow any long-term 
conclusions. Only one problem bearing on the trend of occupational change 
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may be briefly investigated at this stage—namely, the relation between 
occupational aspirations and changes and the specific identification with the 
Jewish nation evolved through the process of immigration to Israel. This 

roblem is of special importance because of the part it played in the estab- 
tine of the Yishuv in its initial, pioneering stage. At that stage occupa- 
tional change and “normalization” constituted a very important element in 
the new national identification and aspirations of the immigrants, and, hence, 
there developed great emphasis on agriculture and industrial labour as “‘basic” 
occupations. Occupational standing was to a very large extent evaluated in 
terms of its contribution to the normalization of the economic structure of 
the Yishuv; not only on purely economic terms. This trend has greatly 
influenced the occupational distribution of the Yishuv, and it has been of 
great interest whether or not the same complex of motivations exists within 
the new immigration. From the material at our disposal the answer seems 
to be rather negative. It seems that occupational aspirations are not directly 
connected with national identification. The immigrants’ evaluation of occu- 
pational possibilities is usually defined either in “ritual” terms of status 
(among those with a negative predisposition) or in intrinsically occupa- 
tional terms, and mainly in those of social and economic security. 

The strong emphasis on belongingness to the Jewish nation as a source of 
social security among the immigrants tends to direct their occupational 
aspirations within the same pattern of motivation. They accept the Jewish 
community in Israel as a given datum, and seek security within the orbit 
of its social structure, not through changing or establishing a new social 
structure. The conscious ideal of establishing a new social structure, which 
was predominant among the pioneers, does not exist to any large extent 
among the new immigrants. 

It seems that the main explanation of this difference in attitude between 
the former and the contemporary immigrations can be understood mainly 
in terms of the different types of crises of Jewish society in the Diaspora 
which originated these movements. The “pioneers” usually came from 
sectors of Jewish society which were undergoing a process of social and 
economic ascendance, and the “pioneers” formed new intensive primary 
groups which dissociated themselves from their communities and social 
settings. They established a new, intensive, universal Jewish identification, 
oriented towards the establishment of a new, modern Jewish nation. Among 
most of the new immigrants the “social” crises have encompassed entire 
Jewish communities, whose members were looking for security, and who 
more or less perpetuated their social groupings throughout the process of 
migration, and maintained their particular types of Jewish identification. 
Hence their orientation in Israel was mainly in terms of achieving social and 
political security, and not of social change. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE AIMS 
AND METHODS OF CHILD- 
REARING IN COMMUNAL 
SETTLEMENTS IN ISRAEL 


ELIZABETH E. IRVINE 





During the last two decades psychoanalytic thinkers in this country and 
elsewhere have become increasingly explicit in their emphasis on the family 
as the only satisfactory environment for an infant, and the basic importance 
of an undisturbed mother-child relationship during the first few years of life 
as the indispensable basis of emotional security for the infant and of his sub- 
sequent satisfactory character development. This emphasis has led them to 
stress the dangers of any separation of mother and child during these years, 
and to mistrust even such partial delegations of maternal functions as those 
involved in the use of day nurseries for children under three. During the 
same period we have become aware of the existence in Israel of a growin 
number of communities in which the family pattern is considerably modified, 
and where in particular children are brought up from birth not in the family 
but in groups, and not by their parents but by professionals. Such a way of 
life at first sight appears to raise the question whether the institution of the 
family is in oe inherent in the basic needs of human nature, or whether it 
is the way of meeting these needs appropriate to the communities of which 
we have most experience, while other types of community might find it 
expedient and satisfactory to meet them in other ways. Closer acquaintance 
shows, however, that the communal settlements have by no means abolished 
the role of parent, which retains considerable importance, though the 
parental functions are greatly modified by the total social structure. The 
questions raised are therefore much more limited in scope; but it is not 
without interest to study how this particular redistribution of functions relat- 
ing to the care and training of children, and the reduction and concentration 
of the child’s daily contact with his mother from the earliest weeks, will 
affect the relationship with his parents and his social and emotional develop- 
ment. 

A year spent in Israel, partly as a visitor and partly as a member of the 
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staff of the Lasker Mental Hygiene and Child Guidance Centre of Hadassah, 
afforded me an opportunity of seeing something of this different way of life. 
I was handicapped by ignorance of Hebrew, and by restricted opportunities 
for direct observation of children, so that most of my material was derived 
from discussions with such members of settlements as could speak English 
or French, and were sufficiently interested to discuss educational theory and 
practice with me. On the other hand, a number of these informants were 
deeply interested, both as parents and as child care workers, and they were 
extremely generous both with their time and with information. 


The Nature of a Communal Settlement 


The Hebrew term for a communal settlement is kibbutz (plural kib- 
butzim). A kibbutz is one of a number of types of agricultural settlement, 
and is distinguished from other types chiefly by two outstanding character- 
istics; 

(a) the complete absence of money in the internal economy of the 
community, which supplies all members with the components of whatever 
standard of living it can afford, and demands from them eight or nine hours 
of work daily at allotted tasks. 

(b) the fact that the family is not the unit of living. That is to say, the 
parents live together, sharing a bed-sitting-room but eating in a communal 
dining-hall, while each child belongs to a group of children of his own age, 
with wed he eats, sleeps, learns, and plays. 

The kibbutz way of life has been described elsewhere (1) and I shall not 
attempt a general description here. The distinctive values of these communi- 
ties include devotion to laying the agricultural foundations of the Jewish 
National Home in Israel; the creation and maintenance in each kibbutz of 
a classless society, with equality of manual and intellectual workers, and of 
men and women; the creation and maintenance of an educated peasantry; 


the high estimation of manual work; and the subordination of the individual 


to the community. 


Types of Kibbutz 


Kibbutzim are organized in several major groups, within each of which 
a common policy is worked out. Of these I got to know something of the 
two largest groups only, namely, Kibbutz Artzi, commonly known by the 
name of the movement to which it belongs, Hashomer Hatzair, and secondly 
Kibbutz Hameuchad. My description of the latter is unfortunately already 
out of date, owing to political upheavals which have occurred in the interval 





ae I was able also to discuss ‘my impressions with the staff of the Lasker Centre, several of whom had 

experience of living in communal settlements, and I participated in some group discussions to 
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since I gathered my material, but I feel it is still worth recording for the sake 
of certain contrasts which I found illuminating. What follows is therefore 
as written during 1950. 

Kibbutz Artzi and Kibbutz Hameuchad have so much in common that 
matters of educational policy are decided jointly in considerable detail, and 
except where specifically indicated in the text, all statements made below may 
be taken to refer to both bodies. On the other hand, it must be borne in mind 
that individual kibbutzim may choose to depart from the general line for 
reasons of their own, though within each kibbutz the system adopted is 
pretty strictly adhered to. 

Differences exist mainly in the area of general organization and outlook. 
Hashomer Hatzair is a movement especially dedicated to developing the art 
of voluntary collective living to its highest pitch. Its ideology is a blend of 
Zionism with left-wing Socialism, and it admits to membership of its kib- 
butzim only those who are trained in its youth groups, and who accept, both 
in theory and practice, the communal way of life as defined by the move- 
ment. Kibbutzim of this group are ideologically homogeneous, and are 
deliberately limited in size, in order to preserve a type of society in which 
all members are personally acquainted, and can genuinely participate in group 
decisions and collective responsibility. Economic and political pressures are, 
however, causing gradual expansion, so that whereas membership was origi- 
nally limited to 120, the line is at present drawn at about 400. This figure 
does not, however, include members’ dependants and candidates for mem- 
bership serving a probationary period, or youth groups from outside in train- 
ing for eventual independence; so that a kibbutz of 400 members would 
probably number some 1,000 to 1,100 souls. Kibbutz Hameuchad, on the 
other hand, demands less ideological homogeneity,? mingling in one kibbutz 
members of different political parties; the mildly religious with the irreligious; 
and allows its kibbutzim to expand in membership almost indefinitely. 


Partial Segregation of Children in the Kibbutz—Theoretical and Emotional Back- 
ground 


Children in a kibbutz do not live in a family group, but eat, sleep, and 
spend most of the day in special “Children’s Houses” in groups of one age- 
level*; certain hours in the afternoon being devoted to family life. Reasons 
of economic convenience are given for this arrangement, as well as others 
on the ideological plane, but at least in Hashomer Hatzair, which might be 
called the “purer” type of kibbutz, ideological reasons appear to predomi- 
nate. The primary object of the system from this point of view is the training 





2. Disruptive tensions which could be detected during my visit have now brought about the break- 
down of this toleration, and a political split has occurred. 

3. This is a description of the original type of the kibbutz, but there are now exceptions on both 
points. There is a small but growing number of kibbutzim in which children over 6 live with their 
parents; another where children under 6 sleep with their parents; and there is now a tendency to replace 
the homogeneous age group by a mixed age group in the kindergarten years. 
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of the young for collective living, not only by early conditioning to this form 
of life, but also by fostering in them a primary loyalty to the community, a 
deep-rooted assumption that the community is more important than either 
the individual or the family, and that in fact the individual and the family 
derive their value from their harmonious relation to the community, and 
from the contribution they make to it. The means chosen to further this end 
are that the basic nurture of the children should be in the hands of profes- 
sionals as representatives of the community, the blood-relatives being love- 
objects and leisure-time companions rather than sources of authority. 

The choice of these means was also supported by a tendency, which the 
early settlers shared with the European intelligentsia of their generation, to 
distrust instinct and to undervalue the parent-child relationship, while exalt- 
ing the importance of professional training in child care. Beneath this attitude 
one senses certain less conscious components. The early settlers migrated to 
Israel at a time when both Zionism and Socialism involved a considerable 
degree of revolt against the older generation. Many of them had parents who 
were opposed to any secular return to the Promised Land, holding it wrong 
to anticipate the day when the Messiah would arise to set up the Kingdom 
of God. Many had bourgeois parents who were bitterly opposed to Socialism, 
and the setting up of these Socialist communities “free from the shame of 
exploitation” represents a repudiation and tacit condemnation of the parental 
way of life. Such an ideology tends to appeal most strongly to those indi- 
viduals who have strong -personal motives for revolt. The family life from 
which these settlers broke away was often family life at its most stifling and 
intense, since social conditions offered so few channels for diffusion and 
sublimation of instinctive forces. Since that time, a Zionist older generation 
has grown up, and, for many of the more recent settlers, joining the Move- 
ment represents no conflict with the parents; but I think it fair to say that 
the pattern of the kibbutz was laid down by a rebellious generation, and is 
being modified by a generation in greater harmony with its parents. 

It is apt to be difficult for the rebellious child confidently to assume the 
responsibilities of parenthood, since this involves identification with the re- 
jected parents; so the delegation of parental function is a natural and welcome 
solution of a dilemma. By vesting authority in professionals, parents are 
relieved of the necessity of asserting it themselves, and of the fear that by 
doing so they would alienate the children as their parents alienated them. 
All this system of beliefs and attitudes is still relatively intact in Hashomer 
Hatzair. The characteristic danger of the system is that individual parents 
will be tempted to identify with the child against the parent-figures they 
have themselves collectively appointed for him; but public opinion in 
Hashomer Hatzair is strongly mobilized in support of the system and its 
professional representatives, to a point which often involves misunderstand- 
ing and hardship for the deviant individual, while adequately serving the 
social function of preserving the structure of the society. It would be inter- 
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esting to study how far these attitudes are modified in the younger generation 
of settlers, children of Zionist parents who have accepted with pride and 
pleasure their decision to contribute to the upbuilding of Israel in this dedi- 
cated and much admired way. It has seemed to me that there is in some of 
the newer kibbutzim—even those of Hashomer Hatzair—less rigidity and 
more tolerance of individual variety and personal problems than in the older 
ones; but this would need a good deal of verification. The situation in 
Kibbutz Hameuchad affords an interesting contrast. This movement from 
the start demanded less ideological uniformity than Hashomer Hatzair; it has 
been less concerned to foster a high degree of community-feeling by restric- 
tion of size; and has therefore attracted a less single-minded and perhaps a 
less intellectual and rebellious type of recruit. In these kibbutzim one observes 
a marked trend towards the recognition of the value of the instinctive and 
emotional ties within the family, and a continual modification of the system 
in favour of these. This shift of attitudes and practice will be considered in 
more detail later. 

The social provision for the child, which assumes many of the functions 
of family life, is very generously conceived, and a much higher standard of 
living is provided for the children than for the parents. These communities 
invest a far higher proportion of their resources in the younger generation 
than is devoted to the care and education of workers’ children elsewhere— 
especially to the children of agricultural workers. Adults in kibbutzim have 
one bed-sitting-room for a couple, very primitive sanitary arrangements, and 
communal feeding arrangements which would often not compare favourably 
in respect of cooking and service with those of a British Restaurant. Yet their 
children are educated in groups of fifteen, thus receiving individual attention 
and help such as only exceptionally gifted teachers can approach in the much 
larger classes of State schools in England. The very generous character of this 
provision should be borne in mind throughout = following discussion. 


Home and School in the Kibbutz 


In the “Children’s House” the babies are reared in groups of five or six, 
which are later merged at the age of 3 years into larger groups numbering 
12 to 18. At 6 years they begin schooling, of an informal, “progressive” 
character. Kindergarten children spend the day in and around their “Chil- 
dren’s House”, and in the newer type of kibbutz this applies also to school 
children; the schoolroom, which is also the playroom, is in, or adjacent to, 
the “Children’s House” so that the teacher and his (or her) activities are an 
integral part of the group and its home life. In the older kibbutzim, the 
children over 6 leave “home” each day for a separate school. The transition 
from kindergarten to school becomes something of a plunge, though miti- 
gated by the fact that the whole group makes it together, and in some kib- 
butzim of this type quite elaborate ceremonial is employed in the attempt 
to implant in the children sentiments favourable to the new situation. The 
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older kibbutzim are now modernizing their buildings in accordance with the 
current trend to bring the school into closer relation with the “Children’s 
House” as part of a “Children’s Village” within the kibbutz. 

The significance of these two types of arrangement is worth some 
thought. At first sight there appears to be an advantage in the inclusion 
of the schoolroom within the home, so that the school programme benefits 
from the child’s sentiments regarding his home. But further reflection sug- 
gests that the advantage may be greater for the teacher than for the child. 
The child who fails in school-work cannot localize his difficulties into a dis- 
like of school, since the school is an indistinguishable part of the home, nor 
can he as a rule project them comfortably on to the teacher, who is not at 
a convenient distance, being something between a big brother and a father. 
He can to some extent compensate his school failure if he is able to succeed 
in music, handicrafts, or dancing, but itis more difficult for him to split it 
off from the rest of his life than it is for a child for whom home and school 
are separate entities; it therefore tends to have a more pervasive effect in 
undermining his self-respect and group status. The kibbutzim are reluctant 
to recognize a biological inequality of man, so that the wind is not tempered 
to the dull child by any classification according to intelligence or attainment; 
he cannot without great difficulty be moved down, since he was, as it were, 
born into a group as well as into a family, and separation would be deeply 
traumatic. The problem of teaching the unselected age-group is mitigated 
. by the small size of classes, by the cooperative and uncompetitive nature of 
the work, in which as a rule the better pupils are allowed and encouraged 
to help the slower ones, and many groups apparently develop a considerable 
degree of tolerance. Teachers try to disguise the inferiority of the backward 
pupil as far as possible by the use of tact; the dull child tends to become a 
serious problem only when this effort fails and his painful consciousness of 
inferiority leads him to disturb the activities in which he cannot participate 
with satisfaction. It is the rule for all children to receive secondary education 
till 18 years, and people are very reluctant to arrange for dull or even border- 
line children to leave school earlier—even though they would often be much 
more adequate at work than in school—for fear of hurting their feelings by 
withdrawing them from participation in any aspect of group life. One there- 
fore hears of children who sit through lessons at a high secondary standard 
without being able to participate in any way beyond a little copying, so lon: 
as they are not visibly distressed by the situation; it is only when they dank 
the work of the class quite seriously, or suffer too obviously from their 
inferiority, that the question of allowing them to work full-time is raised. 


Social Training and Discipline 


The question of social training and discipline is handled in kibbutzim in 
accordance with the attitudes towards parenthood and childhood described 
above. The axiom that children should not be frustrated is widely held in 
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Hashomer Hatzair, frustration being conceived mainly in terms of interfer- 
ence with freedom, including punishment. The outlook and atmosphere 
resemble those of progressive schools in England and the U.S.A. The children 
are characteristically self-confident, and often friendly to adults who approach 
them with respect, but their manners are a source of misgiving to many who 
in other matters admire the kibbutz wholeheartedly, and there is little inhibi- 
tion of their angry response to adults who frustrate or offend them. An 
American newcomer to a kibbutz of this group related that, being unable 
to restrain by verbal intervention a group of children who were baiting an 
old woman, he was tempted to chastise the ringleader, but that the pressure 
of public opinion against hitting children was such that he dared not flout it. 

The accepted instrument for the maintenance of standards of social be- 
haviour is the public opinion of the group, guided unobtrusively by the 
teacher. I met a number of excellent teachers, who showed the very high 
degree of confidence and skill required for real success in progressive educa- 
tion. I also heard of cases where the teacher was defeated outright by the 
group and had to be replaced. Whereas the characteristic danger of conven- 
tional schools is that the less able teachers fall back on over-severity, the less 
experienced or efficient among the kibbutz teachers tend to manifest a help- 
lessness based on excessive reluctance to assert authority, and fear of inducing 
fear in the children by recourse to any kind of sanctions. I was told of prob- 
lems with several children in terms which suggested to me that their anxiety 


was probably being increased by —— firmness and control. 


In Kibbutz Hameuchad I was told that the teacher is vested with greater 
authority and is less at the mercy of the group than in Hashomer Hatzair. 
Nevertheless, I heard that in one large kibbutz of this type there were a 
number of ex-teachers who had thrown up the job, either because the com- 
munity did not give them sufficient support in their attempts to exert 
authority, or because they themselves had received a theoretical training 
which emphasized the value of free discipline without affording sufficient 
practice in dealing with real situations and preserving a modicum of order, 
restraint and harmony by non-authoritarian methods. A number of kibbutz 
members feel disturbed by the degree of aggressiveness manifested by the 
children, having expected that this would be minimized by the avoidance 
of frustration. It was difficult to assess how far this was a normal degree of 
aggressiveness simply exposed by lack of control, how far it might be 
heightened by anxiety stimulated by lack of control, and how far it might 
be due to unremarked frustration of dependent libidinal needs in the early 


years. 


Parent-child Contact in the Kibbutz 


It is now proposed to outline the contact of the child with his parents 
from birth onwards, returning later to consider more fully the psychological 
significance of the system described. Nursing mothers return to work six 
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weeks after returning from the Hospital, but continue to suckle their babies 
at the regular times. This is usually done in company (i.e., in groups of five 
or six). Feeding-times are counted as working-hours, so that their other work 
amounts to a half-time job. The child’s social contact with his family begins 
from the earliest days. Paternal pride and love are much in evidence, and are 
expressed in frequent visits to the baby whenever work permits. Older 
siblings are encouraged to visit and admire the baby, and although jealousy 
reactions are not uncommon, many children show a lively interest and pride 
in their baby siblings and a warm affection for them. I was told that con- 
siderable distress was observed among the older children when the Babies’ 
Houses were put in quarantine, but I am not in a position to estimate the 
anxiety component. Indifference to younger siblings would seem to be quite 
uncommon. One or other of the parents brings the baby to the family room 
after work at the hour when the family habitually congregates, though in 
some kibbutzim this is not allowed till 6 months, till when the baby is visited 
instead. During this evening time the parents handle him, play with him and 
talk to him, and encourage the older children to do_likewise; he is encouraged 
in his crawling and walking when the time comes, and is taught to recognize 
and name the members of the family. After his hour (which gradually 
lengthens as he gets older) the parents take him back to the Babies’ House, 
where the nurse puts him to bed. In Kibbutz Hameuchad the parents take 
over this function once the child is out of the Babies’ House, but in Kibbyptz 
Artzi it remains the duty of the nurse, except on the Sabbath, when the 
parents put the children to bed after reading, story-telling or singing with 
them. There is someone on duty in the Babies’ House (up to one year or 
18 months) all night, and there is supposed to be a special watchman also to 
do the rounds of the two- and three-year-old children, apart from the general 
watchman of the kibbutz, but I had the impression that for various reasons 
this latter arrangement often tended to lapse. I should add that it seems to 
be the general custom in Israel for young children to be left alone in bed 
while parents go out in the evening. 

Once the suckling tie between mother and child is relinquished, the child’s 
daily visit to the parents’ room becomes the focus of family life for him, and 
its importance is scrupulously respected. During these few hours the parents, 
or at least one of them, are more or less completely at the disposal of the 
children; they play with them, talk to them, carry the babies about, or take 
the toddlers for little walks. If both parents are unavoidably absent, they 
arrange for a close friend, or the parents of another child in the same group, 
to entertain the children instead. I have seen young children of about one 
year old accept such a substitution with surprising equanimity, but I under- 
stand that vigorous protests are not uncommon. On the other hand, con- 
siderable efforts are made to ensure that parents should be free at this time; 
I heard of a father in Kibbutz Artzi who was transferred from an important 
job with unusually long hours to one with normal hours because certain 
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behaviour difficulties in his four-year-old son were attributed to deprivation 
of his father’s company. Although the circumstances are such that “mother’s 
cooking” can hardly be an element in the sentiment for the mother, as it so 
often is in Europe, food usually plays some part in the relations between 
parents and child. It is not uncommon in Kibbutz Hameuchad for the parents 
to prepare a light meal and eat with the children at this time, though the 
evening meal proper is served in the Children’s House. Those parents who 
do not provide afternoon tea, whether in Kibbutz Hameuchad or Hashomer 
Hatzair, usually offer sweets or fruit. One child (Hashomer Hatzair) made it 
clear that he welcomed my visits to his family because his mother only 
prepared tea in her room when she had a visitor. 

Apart from the daily visit, the Sabbath is largely devoted to family activi- 
ties; though the older children are free to decide how much time to spend 
with their parents and how much with their mates, it is usual for the family 
to spend most of the day together, with walks, outings, etc. The parents of 
babies and toddlers usually supplement these regular times together as far 
as possible by dropping in for a few minutes’ contact as often as their work 
allows during the day. Birthdays are celebrated both in the parents’ home 
and in the Children’s House, where the more important celebration is held 
with the whole group, together with the child's parents and friends and 
relations. The various feasts of the calendar are similarly celebrated by the 
group together with all the parents. I was present when four children who 
shared a bedroom spontaneously decided to make a small ceremonial cele- 
bration one Sabbath evening, and invited all their parents to attend, and I 
heard that this became a regular tradition with them. The rare cases where 
parents habitually neglect to attend on such occasions indicate a serious dis- 
turbance of family relationships, and are almost invariably reflected in an 
emotional disturbance of the child. On one occasion when for various reasons, 
no parents were able to attend this little ceremony, the children’s disappoint- 
ment led to an outbreak of fighting and quarrelling. 


Changing Balance of Group and Family 


In young kibbutzim, the subordination of the family to the group is 
sometimes extreme. There is a story that a son of the kibbutz asked his 
father: “Who told you to make a boy?” and was given the answer “Your 
mother.” He rejected this as a fable and gave his own theory: “It must have 
been on the daily work-sheet.” In the early years of a kibbutz this may be 
hardly an exaggeration. The support of children is the responsibility not of 
the individual parents, but of the community as a whole, and when this 
community is in an economic phase when low consumption and high 
investment are of vital importance, the postponement of reproduction is a 
matter of group concern and decision. When, after a period of such post- 
ponement, the youthful group can at last afford to support some children 
on the standard of living they consider desirable, a certain number may be 
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budgeted for, and priorities assigned by the group to those couples wishing 
to have children. 

In established kibbutzim the situation is very different. Not only are 
such matters left to the decisions of individual parents, but the whole balance 
between group and family life gradually shifts in favour of the family. We 
were given an interesting description of this shift as it has been observed in 
a kibbutz of the Hameuchad group. It appears that in the early days of the 
kibbutz the child used not to visit the parents in their room as he does now, 
but they used to visit him in the Children’s House and play with him there, 
so that the Children’s House was the unchallenged centre of his existence. 
This would naturally become difficult as families grew larger, but probably 
also for deep emotional reasons it became the practice to take the children 
instead to the parents’ room. This was at first done unofficially and shame- 
facedly, but was eventually legitimized (and seems to be also now the 
universal practice in Hashomer Hatzair). A similar trend is occurring in 
connection with the celebration of feasts. At first such celebrations were held 
solely in the Children’s House by children and parents, with a separate 
evening function for all the adults of the kibbutz. Now they are also cele- 
brated by the family in the room, and the importance of this celebration is 
growing and encroaching, so that parents now tend, not without some 
guilt-feeling, to encourage children to hurry through the group celebration 
so as to come the earlier to the family room. This development is not simply 
a question of new members bringing new attitudes and adjustments; the 
trend could be exemplified in the life of a single individual. We were told 
of a certain father who, when his first child was young, exerted all his 
home-making and toy-making efforts on behalf of the Children’s House, 
which he greatly enriched. With his second child he began to devote some 
of his efforts to building up a stock of private toys in his home room, and 
had the child visit him there quite often instead of always spending their 
time together in the Children’s House. With the third child, the children’s 
corner in the parents’ room had become incomparably richer than the 
Children’s House, and was the undisputed centre of the parent-child relation- 
ship, and a rival focus of interest and “home-feeling” to the Children’s 
House. 


Infant Feeding in the Kibbutz 


I now propose to develop more fully the question of the contact between 
mother and child during the usual lactation period. We have seen that 
mothers suckle in company. Those who are new to kibbutz life tend to find 
the company, and the coming and going of other mothers (and fathers also) 
somewhat disturbing, and I have been told that many of those more accus- 
tomed to the system also have some dissatisfaction with it; on the other 
hand, I was told of instances where a mother, finding some cause for acute 
anxiety, was to some extent calmed and reassured by the other mothers, 
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though doubtless at some cost to themselves and their babies. In some 
kibbutzim feeding-time is restricted to half-an-hour, and there is apt to be 
some disturbance of the feeding process owing to the mother’s anxiety 
about the necessity to be punctual, but many kibbutzim now allow ample 
time. In one kibbutz of the Hameuchad group feeding-time is the only 
opportunity for contact between parents and baby until six months. The 
mothers make the most of it, and play a good deal with the babies as well 
as feeding them; and the fathers also wander in and out when free to do so. 
The parents of one group of babies very quickly develop a group feeling 
among themselves, with something of a family intimacy: for instance, a 
nursing mother asked the father of another child of the same group to take 
her photograph with her child at the breast, but rejected out of modesty 
his suggestion that she ask a more expert photographer who did not have 
a child in the group. There is in a considerably fuller sense the relationship 
which is expressed when English children call the friends of their parents 
“uncle” and “aunt”. If on any occasion the parents cannot take the child 
to their room at the usual time, it is usually another adult of this group 
who deputizes. 

The régime of babies whose mothers cannot suckle is one of the major 
areas of change in educational policy. At one time all feeds were given by 
the nurse; originally the bottle was used, but for many years now the cup 
and spoon have been in vogue, as throughout the country. Within the last 
few years it was decided that the mother should give all feeds till 4 months, 
and recently this period has been extended to 6 months. The mother then 
relinquishes one feed after another to the nurse in a gradual weaning process, 
which a number of members feel should be still more protracted as soon 
as economic pressure permits. According to recent decisions, the mother of 
a young baby is fetched at night if he cries, and the bottle has once more 
replaced the cup and spoon. 

A number of observations led one to pose the question whether the 
partial separation of mother and child and the limited opportunities for the 
exercise of maternal instinct tend to inhibit its full development. No definite 
answer to this question would of course be possible without systematic 
research; my prima-facie impression was that the maternal and frustrated 
on the one hand, and the inhibited on the other, both constituted pretty 
large groups. Within the kibbutz itself the mother’s capacity for responsi- 
bility is not estimated very highly. In one kibbutz, mothers were not con- 
sidered sufficiently responsible to be trusted outside the Baby House with 
babies under 6 months; and other instances of social mistrust of mothers 
were encountered elsewhere. It is not clear, however, how far these pre- 
cautions were really necessary, or how far the authorities were legislating 
for the least responsible members of the community, as some British 
Hospitals ban visits to young children because a minority of parents smuggle 
in unsuitable food. I noticed that some mothers who had had their first 
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experience of motherhood outside the kibbutz liked to have the baby in 
their rooms on their free days, while it seemed that those who had learned 
motherhood in the kibbutz found this rather surprising. 

Most interesting from this point of view is an experience in Kibbutz 
Hameuchad. In a certain large kibbutz (or perhaps more than one) the 
builders could not keep pace with the birth-rate, so that a number of mothers 
had to care for their babies in their rooms for some weeks before proper 
accommodation was ready. Contrary to public expectation, and in spite of 
the lack of proper facilities in the parents’ room, the mothers found the 
experience so satisfying, and so valuable for their contact with the baby, 
that they combined with the psychologists of the movement in a successful 
campaign for a new policy, that all babies should remain with the mother 
for the first six weeks. In speaking of this move to mothers in other types of 
kibbutz, I often encountered a negative reaction; those who had not ex- 
perienced the satisfaction of having the full care of their babies seemed to 
find it hard to believe in it, and envisaged such care as a burden. 

A number of other factors appear to threaten the development of 
maternal feeling. It is not only in Israel that those nurses who have the 
warmest contact with babies tend to harbour unconscious jealousies of the 
mothers, but in the kibbutz the social climate gives greater scope for an 
unconscious attack by the metapeleth* on the mothers’ maternity. A babies’ 
metapeleth, who showed an unusually high awareness of the babies as people, 
and had a warm relationship with them, explained with evident satisfaction 
how she has to teach the mothers to give the breast, that those who lose 
their milk are often too nervous to give the artificial feeds successfully, and 
that the baby will often accept food only from the metapeleth, so that often 
the mother is unable to feed the child even for the four months which is 
still the limit in that kibbutz. (This kibbutz was one of another group, the 
only one of its kind visited.) It would be interesting to know how often such 
a situation occurs; it evidently provides a discouraging start for the mother- 
child relationship. 

There is considerable social ambivalence towards the whole question of 
mother-child relationships. On the one hand, the child care staff of the 
kibbutz now receive during training up-to-date psychological teaching, and 
are well aware of the child’s needs for parental love. On the other hand, 
parental love of more than a certain intensity is a threat to the kibbutz way 
of life, since it tends to make parents dissatisfied with the system; and frus- 
tration in this respect is a not infrequent factor in the decision to leave a 
kibbutz. There is therefore considerable social pressure in favour of modera- 
tion in parental love; fussy and over-protective parents, who interfere with 
the parent-substitutes, tend to be severely criticized, while the theoretical 





4. Metapeleth (plural metaploth) is a term which includes the functions of nurse, house-mother, . 


nursing or kindergarten teacher. 
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knowledge of the young child’s need for his mother does not prevent 
numerous instances in which the kibbutz encourages the mother of a young 
child to absent herself for some period, which may be as long as two years, 
for a course of professional training—always provided some relative remains 
in the kibbutz, who is believed to “take the mother’s place”. The child care 
staff are in a dilemma; they have been taught the importance of parental 
love, and they are quick to recognize the disturbance of the child in response 
to any lack of it; on the other hand, they are the first to suffer from any 
excess, which makes the parents apt to be jealous and critical towards them, 
and to interfere between them and the children. The social demand in 
respect of the parents is characteristically expressed in the phrase “they 
should give love to the child”. This concept of “giving love” seems to 
represent something other than “loving” in the commonly accepted sense; 
an attitude more detached, with less involvement, a wise benevolence 
guided by insight into the child’s needs and willing to satisfy these without 
making emotional demands in return, undisturbed by possessive or pro- 
tective impulses. It is, in fact, the attitude of a good educator rather than the 
less rational and more instinctive thing which Western psychologists would 
expect to find in a parent. 

This attitude towards parents is not uncommon among Western educa- 
tionists. We too have a body of opinion which holds that children should be 
reared by experts, rather than by their amateur parents; or that parents 
should be trained for parenthood to make them less amateurish and in- 
stinctual. Many of our educators notice how much more easily and har- 
moniously they manage children than their own parents appear to do, and 
conclude that it would be better if the attitudes of the parents approximated 
to their own. In fact, the same forces can be seen in conflict in the kibbutz 
and in our own community, but the balance of forces is different, since in 
Western communities there is still a powerful body of opinion which holds 
that “a mother understands her child best”, whereas opinion in the kibbutz 
solidly supports the professional against the parent in any difference of 
opinion. 

Social attitudes, then, are rather more unfavourable to strong parental 
feeling in the kibbutz than in Western communities. One found also that 
in certain cases inhibition seemed to’ have been developed in partial self- 
protection against the pain of instinctual frustration. Rachel, aged 6, was 
examined on account of destructive behaviour, and the general picture given 
by the child care staff was that the mother did not give the child enough 
love; but the mother described with great feeling her own distress at being 
unable to respond when her child saw her working with another group and 
called to her, and having to look helplessly on while Rachel, who was the 
smallest in her group, was bullied by her stronger companions, with very 
little protection from the metapeleth in charge. It was clear that maternal 
feeling was not absent, but had to be subjected to severe control to enable 
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or the control any less, the mother would have been forced into open con- 
flict with the authorities, or would have found the situation so intolerable 
that she would have had to leave the kibbutz. The insight of the educational 
staff in that kibbutz and their relations with parents had improved very 
greatly of recent years, but the mother had acquired a degree of inhibition 
which now made her appear to lack warmth of feeling for her daughter. I 
have met other mothers who were suffering considerable tension aonb 
impotent dissatisfaction with the care their children were receiving. 

A certain damping down of maternal feeling and responsibility would 
seem to be an appropriate adjustment to life in the kibbutz. It is difficult to 
envisage how responsibilities could be equally shared between mother and 
metapeleth without a great deal of conflict, so that if the nurse is not sub- 
ordinate to the mother it probably makes for social harmony and avoids 
strain for the child if the mother is subordinate to the nurse. But there are 
indications of ambivalence about this adjustment, which make one feel that 
its stability is uncertain. Rachel’s was not the only. case in which one became 
aware of incompatible demands on the mother, or social dissatisfaction with 
what appeared to be a not unnatural corollary of the system. Metaploth 
were critical of mothers who were reluctant to miss the theatre when their 
babies were feverish, and who tried to leave the responsibility of decision to 
the metaploth. Also the demands of the system fluctuate. At normal times it 
demands subordination rather than responsibility, and a self-protective 
damping down of possessive and protective impulses; but from time to time 
the parents may have to take charge of the child during alterations or 
redecoration of the Children’s House, or when he is isolated from the group 
owing to illness, and this demands a heightened degree of devotion and 
responsibility. Some informants felt that a number of parents lacked the 
elasticity demanded. 


Factors making for Change in Methods of Child-Rearing 


We have seen how the shifting balance between family and communal 
nurture of children is expressed in the growth of opportunity for contact 
between mother and child during the first year of life, and the acquisition 
of full primacy in the feeding function by the mother, whether she has milk 
or not. Psychology has made a direct contribution to these changes, through 
the influence of certain psychologists and psychoanalysts, some of whom 
work within the system, while others are called in from time to time to 
advise on individual or group problems. It has also made an indirect con- 
tribution through the influence it has had on the general outlook of certain 
young American groups of settlers, and the professional training of some of 
their members. One such group included several young women with up-to- 
date training in child care, emphasizing the vital importance of the mother- 
child relationship, and of giving free play to the instinctive interaction of the 
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nursing couple, including the spontaneous rhythm of instinctive drive and 
satisfaction. This group was placed for training in an older kibbutz with 
inflexible methods of child care, strictly limited feeding-times, early and 
rigid toilet-training; young mothers with modern training experienced great 
difficulty in submitting their babies to this type of care, and were unable to 
refrain from open protest and conflict. When the younger group was ready 
to establish its own kibbutz, it modified the traditional pattern very con- 
siderably according to its own beliefs on these questions. The group in- 
stituted self-demand feeding for babies, special huts for nursing mothers being 
provided near the Baby House. Ample time was allowed for feeds, and self- 
demand also made privacy of feeding easier to obtain, since it automatically 
staggered feeding-times. A special night-watchman (or woman) was pro- 
vided for the younger children, instead of reliance on an occasional look-in 
by the regular night-watchman of the kibbutz, who has a big round and 
many other preoccupations. The system of toilet-training was also greatly 
liberalized. 

There are many indications that frustrated maternal feeling has been a 
prominent factor in the process of changes in the movement as a whole. I 
was told, for instance, that the policy of allowing milkless mothers to feed 
their babies on the same footing as those who could suckle was introduced 
to obviate depression in the mothers, rather than because of any feeling that 
it would benefit the children. The desire of parents was also given as the 
reason for the change in certain atypical kibbutzim, where arrangements are 
made for children over 6 to live with their parents. This trend appears to be 
spreading, though it has aroused very strong resistance in the more orthodox 
kibbutzim. Unfortunately I was not able to visit any kibbutzim of this type, 
so I could not hear their own reasons for the change, but only those attributed 
to them from outside. We have seen that the change in Kibbutz Hameuchad 
concerning the first six to eight weeks of life, arose mainly from the experi- 
ence of mothers, though with some psychological support. This involves 
many of the innovations introduced by the American group mentioned 
above. It permits of self-demand feeding during the baby’s period with the 
mother. At the end of this period, most babies are said to have settled into 
the usual four-hourly rhythm, but where this is not so, the mother is fetched 
when the baby appears to be hungry. If the child is persistently fretful, the 
mother’s maternity leave may be extended to allow her to continue full care 
of the child. It is felt by those kibbutzim which have adopted this system 
that babies settle better under it. Here we have a change arising not from 
theory but from living experience, which is flexibly applied, with acceptance 
of individual differences; whereas changes arising from theory have been 
apt to be suddenly made and rigidly applied. Most important perhaps is that 
it appears to have been brought about largely by an increase of maternal 
feeling accidentally stimulated by extraneous circumstances which threw the 
mothers and babies more closely together during the first weeks of life. 
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Having grown by what it feeds on, the appetite has now demanded safe- 
guards for its satisfaction, and recognition of its objective value. Conditions 
have thus been created for a permanent rise in the general level of maternal 
feeling, and one has the impression that this will create an unstable equili- 
brium, since the maternal instinct, established at this higher level in the first 
six weeks, is likely to increase the frustration of mothers in relation to the 
conditions of nurture prevailing after that period, and the tensions between 
them and the metaploth. The potential for change in the direction of extend- 
ing parental responsibility for nurture therefore seems to be considerably 
increased by this innovation, which appears likely to have a snowball 
effect. 

One suspects that this aspect of the question is not far from consciousness 
among the members of other kibbutzim. The very vigorous opposition the 
idea arouses in many circles of Hashomer Hatzair suggests that the political 
and administrative leaders of this movement have a shrewd idea of the 
far-reaching implications of such a change. 


Quality of Child Care in the Nursery Years 


The arrangements for children under kindergarten age suggest that, as in 
wartime Britain, the needs of this age-group tend to be envisaged pre- 
dominantly in terms of physical care, while emotional needs are apt to be 
somewhat dimly apprehended. There are, however, indications that training 
courses have recently improved considerably in this respect. On the other 
hand, not all child care staff are trained. Kibbutz communities certainly 
desire that they should all be fully trained, but this ideal cannot be realized 
at present, owing to shortage of training facilities in relation to expanding 
demand, and the economic difficulty of withdrawing members from pro- 
duction and service to undergo training at the expense of the kibbutz. In 
these circumstances, baby nurses and kindergarten teachers have priority in 
training over metaploth for children between one and three years. I had the 
impression also that some of the training had been directed to teaching what- 
ever method was in vogue at the time, rather than towards developing 
insight into the basic needs of children, and that an over-intellectual 
approach had sometimes resulted in a certain rigidity of attitude. 

Young babies sleep out of doors by day in cots called “luls” (chicken 
runs) which have to be walled with wire mesh to keep out the flies from the 
farm, or any marshy land in the neighbourhood. When they begin to crawl, 
they are put in a somewhat larger twin “lul” for company, and it is particu- 
larly during the second year that the failure to appreciate the child’s needs 
for freedom of movement and varied play material is most striking (of 
course with certain exceptions where nurses happen to have unusual insight). 
The two-year-olds have space to walk in a fenced-in playground, but still 
tend to suffer from lack of play material, or from toys which have gone 
stale from long familiarity. Young children in these conditions appear 
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apathetic compared with children in more stimulating environments, or else 
they seem to cry unusually often, but stop if even a strange adult pauses to 
smile or talk to them. If the nurses are around they usually respond, but they 
are pretty busy with domestic duties, and are often out of earshot, or simply 
unresponsive, when the children cry in the kind of minor predicament which 
would bring a good mother from her housework and could be straightened 
out in a few minutes by her attention. 

The listlessness or apathy of the children seemed to be related to a lack of 
security and stimulation which in other settings is derived at this age from 
the company of adults and older children. One hears of instances in which, 
in the absence of supervision, children of this age hurt each other quite badly 
with sticks; and of course many kinds of nursery apparatus could be used in 
this way, which probably accounts for the absence in many kibbutzim of 
much material which one would expect children of this age to have. 
(Another factor is that unsupervised children are apt to lose or spoil 
apparatus.) On the other hand I saw in one kibbutz a group of children for 
whom a fine large model bus had been constructed, big enough to hold the 
whole group. It was raised above the ground to a height which made it 
rather difficult for the children to climb into, and while I watched more than 
one child climbed half-way up and got stuck till I rescued him. There were 
boxes available not far off with which a step could have been made in no 
time. Experiences such as this would tend to induce caution or reluctance to 
use the larger toys. Nearby another group was well equipped with a swing, 
see-saw and climbing frame, but made little use of them until an older boy 
came to visit his little brother; in fact, to use this apparatus without super- 
vision would not have been without danger, whether from the children’s 
own lack of skill and judgment, or the aggression of other members of the 
group. I was interested in the effect of my own presence outside the fence. 
The children seemed bored and listless until they noticed me watching, when 
they gathered round and rapidly improvised games of giving and taking 
with me, or of asking me to name their toys. The lack of stimulation has 
been recognized in Kibbutz Hameuchad, and an attempt made to deal with 
it by introduction of kindergarten groups of mixed ages, but a child does 
not enter a mixed group till two and a half. It is reported that these groups 
are proving more satisfactory, and that fewer quarrels arise in them. Some 
people were met with in kibbutzim who also felt more adult supervision for 
young children to be desirable, but said that the lack of this was partly due to 
economic causes and partly to a feeling that it is undemocratic for a trained 
children’s worker not to take a full share of the domestic work of the 
Children’s House, which leaves her very little time for actual work with the 
children. There also seems to be some difficulty about the trained people 
imparting what they have learned to the untrained. 

Caution is required in evaluating such phenomena. One’s first reaction is 
to suppose that whatever the success of the kibbutz may be in producing 
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stable poneuiitios, this has been achieved in spite of certain remediable 
technical defects and could theoretically be increased if these were corrected. 
But further reflection on the intricate balance of social and emotional forces 
surrounding these children suggests there may be other implications of the 
facts described. It seems likely that the rather unstimulating and frustrating 
environment of the child under three, and the limited physical and emotional 
contact which he often has with his metapeleth, has enhanced for him the 
intensity of his relations with his parents and the significance of the family 
room, and has thus contributed to the general tendencies already described. 
Tension between mothers and metaploth is not uncommon, and the more 
evenly the child’s affection is divided, the greater the degree of potential 
conflict in him. I occasionally met the ideal metapeleth, who can be warm 
and responsive with the children and fill their daily life with pore 
experiences, while remaining unpossessive and free from rivalry with 

mothers; and in these cases one could infer the character of the menisalaah 
from the busy, constructive, and harmonious activity of the group. But this 
is a tall order, and the choice must often be a metapeleth who soft-pedals her 
role by concentrating on the physical care of the child, thus leaving him 
somewhat frustrated during the bulk of the day, but free to revel whole- 
heartedly in his few hours with his parents in the evening; and on the other 
hand a more maternal metapeleth, not without possessiveness and rivalry 
with the mother, who gives him a more satisfying day, but at the cost of a 
conflict of loyalties. A study of metaploth from this point of view and their 


effect on different children should be of great interest if it were possible to 
carry out. 


Toilet-training in the Kibbutz 


Toilet-training is an area of some difficulty in kibbutz education. It is 
carried out by the nurses, not the mothers, apparently with the result, 
observed in institutions elsewhere, of prolonging the period of struggle. I 
obtained figures of the incidence of bed-wetting among children of 6 to 7 
in several kibbutzim. In one kibbutz which had 47 children in this age- 
range, 15 were reported as bed-wetters; 8 from a group of 15 children in 
another kibbutz wet the bed, 4 regularly; in another group of 15, 5 wet the 
bed, 2 regularly. The lowest proportion of regular bed-wetters was there- 
fore 1 : 74, whereas Miss Netta Glass* found only 6% regular bed-wetters 
among 74 children aged 3-6 belonging to English families, half of whom 
attended day nurseries. I heard, however, of an exceptional kindergarten 
teacher who had made an extensive reputation by passing on three con- 
secutive groups of six-year-old children (i.e., 36-45 children in all) without 
one bed-wetter, but I was unfortunately unable to meet her or learn any- 


thing of her approach and methods, or of general conditions in that kibbutz. 


. Glass, ‘Netta, “Eating, Sleeping pm ‘Biminstion Habits in Children Attending Day Nurseries 
on Children Cared For at Home by Mothers”, Am. J. of Orthopsychiatry, Vol. 19, No. 4, Oct. 1949. 
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The above figures are not strictly comparable with those of Miss Glass, 
since some of the children in her group were probably raised at night. 
Kibbutz children are not usually raised, and little attempt is usually made to 
discourage bed-wetting. 

One kibbutz visited had previously favoured strict early toilet-training, 
but the members had become concerned over a number of cases of stammer- 
ing and bed-wetting arising among children of school-age in response to 
changes of metapeleth. They sought psychological advice, and told me that 
they had been advised that such reactions could perhaps be prevented by 
postponing toilet-training till 18 months, and then carrying it out with great 
patience and flexibility. They tried this out, and are now well satisfied that 
the results of this method are more stable, and that children trained in the 
earlier way tend to be over-sensitive. A case was related of a girl of two 
who was not yet toilet-trained but spoke well. Following a change of nurse, 
with stricter toilet-training, she became clean, but began to stutter. On 
psychological advice, the nurse discontinued training and was in no hurry 
to change her soiled clothes. The child’s speech improved as she returned to 
soiling, and for nine months periods of soiling and stuttering alternated, till 
the symptoms eventually faded away. Cases such as this had obviously made 
a real impression on public opinion in this kibbutz. In another, psychological 
advice had been less effective. I was consulted about bed-wetting in the two- 
to three-year age group, and was told in answer to enquiry that an analyst 
had already been consulted and had said that it is forbidden to make a 
problem of bed-wetting; this appeared to have left the members dissatisfied 
and unconvinced. A psychologist was working actively for the liberalizing 
of the system of toilet-training in this kibbutz, and the reduction of the 
ceremonial atmosphere surrounding it, but there was said to be strong 
resistance among the metaploth. At one time, I learned, toilet-training began 
at 6 months, and as the staff was too busy to hold the babies out, those who 
were too young to sit were tied in position on the stool. Training has now 
been postponed till one year, but the children are left for half-an-hour on 
the pot five times a day, perched in a row on a bench to prevent them from 
getting off. One informant in this kibbutz mentioned an impression that 
children with emotional problems were apt to demand the pot immediately 
they arrived in the parents’ room in the afternoon, and that many parents 
resented this, and complained that the children should have done their dirty 
business in the Children’s House. One mother in this kibbutz discussed with 
me a two-year-old child who had recently become wet when her twin sister 
had stayed in the parents’ room during illness; subsequently she tried raising 
this child once at night, and found that the dry twin also demanded to be 
raised, and that both wanted every morning to know that they had been 
raised the previous night, obviously interpreting the raising as a mark of 
maternal affection. 
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Parents and Parent-Figures in the Kibbutz 


Popular discussions of infancy in kibbutzim tend to focus on the amount 
of time a mother spends with her children, and the relative advantages and 
disadvantages of a whole day spent together, while the mother combines 
the performance of her household duties with attention to all the varied 
needs and demands of a young child and keeping him out of mischief, as 
against the undisturbed hour or two in the kibbutz during which she can 
give her undivided attention to’ petting and amusing her children. There 
are, however, more fundamental differences between the situation of the 
young child in a kibbutz and outside. Children outside belong to a family, 
and may spend certain hours of the day in Nursery, Nursery School, or 
School, which may achieve a certain emotional value for them, according 
mainly to the acceptability of the nurse or teacher as a parent-substitute. 
Children in the kibbutz belong to a family and to a group, each including 
its appropriate adults; and a child of one year removed from the kibbutz “ 
live with its own loving and united family has been known to manifest con- 
siderable disturbance at the loss of its other focus of feeling, the group-with- 
metapeleth. Mother, father, and metapeleth have a different pattern of roles 
from mother, father, and “parent-substitute” outside. In pure family life 
(uncomplicated by the mother working outside the home) the young child 
is aware of two adults of first importance, the mother constantly present, 
the father intermittently so. Both combine a loving, security-providing 
relationship with the exercise of authority; this element, as the child grows 
older, becoming more prominent in respect of the father, as the head of the 
family. In the kibbutz the metapeleth is the constant figure day by day, both 
parents being intermittent; it is she who cares for the child’s needs (apart 
from feeding till weaning) and she who comes or is there to run to when 
he is hurt or frightened. She is the repository of authority, who is responsible 
for toilet-training, control of aggression, and so on. She is not in fact 
properly conceived as a parent-substitute, but rather as an auxiliary parent, 
whose functions in respect of authority and training are primary, not 
derived. In the long run, however, this auxiliary parent is only temporary. 
The parents will remain constant, while the metapeleth will probably change 
at one year and at 3 years, when a kindergarten teacher will take over, to Be 
replaced from time to time by other teachers as the educational needs of the 
group are felt to demand. 

Language reflects the distinction between the group sphere and the 
individual-family sphere. “Whereas a child will say ‘our nurse’, ‘our 
teacher’, he will say ‘my father’, ‘my mother’. So too with the parents; they 
will say ‘our children’ when they talk of the children of the whole kibbutz, 
but ‘my child’ when speaking of their own.’’* The parents are free to be as 
affectionate and indulgent as only grandparents can be in cultures where 





6. David Reifen, “Children in Communal Settlements in Israel”, New Era, Nov. 1949. 
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parents have to check these tendencies to some extent in the interests of 
social training. One would expect it to be of deep significance that the 
mother is not the source of frustration and compulsion at the excretal level 
(though I have mentioned some indications that her lack of interest in these 
functions may have an ambiguous meaning for the child). The status and 
attitude of mother and father are indistinguishable, the father being in no 
sense the head of the family, and the attitude of fathers to their children 
often calls up the adjective “maternal” to the mind of an observer. In spite 
of this, and of the scrupulous equality of the sexes, the father seems to remain 
a hero-figure to the child. Children compete in boasting of the importance 
of their fathers’ jobs, and are much concerned with their fathers’ prowess in 
warfare or in the defence of the kibbutz against Arab marauders. It seems 
likely that the general playing down of parental authority may lead to a 
reduction of ambivalent tensions as between parents and children, though 
much must depend on whether the child blames the parents or the metaploth 
for the frustration which is evidently felt about the limited contact with 
the parents. 


Relations of Children and Auxiliary Parents 


One would expect to find considerable ambivalence focused on the 
metapeleth or teacher, who on the one hand supplies the child’s material needs, 
and gives a certain amount of emotional response and security, while on the 
other hand is the source of authority and control, and appears to stand 
between the child and his parents. I saw a number of instances of a very 
warm and deep relationship between metaploth and children, and it is not 
unusual for children to call a metapeleth or woman teacher “mother” by a 
slip of the tongue. One metapeleth, who had been with her group through- 
out their first seven years, said the children often refused to miss group 
activities with her for an outing with their parents, and I saw a child crying 
at having missed a lesson Owing to medical treatment. In discussing the value 
of continuity, this teacher expressed the view that it was inadvisable to 
remain so long with one group. She was at the time preparing to part with 
this group, and it was evident that this would be a most painful experience 
both for her and for the children. I have already mentioned that changes of 
metapeleth appear to be a frequent cause of such symptoms as stammering 
and bed-wetting. At the other extreme one finds some groups of younger 
children who show marked reluctance to return to the Children’s House 
after visiting their parents. However, the problem of poor relationships 
between certain metaploth and their groups is less complicated than that of 
the good relationships which cause so much pain when inevitably they have 
to be given up. A first reaction was that continuity of auxiliary parent was 
the ideal, but was difficult to achieve on account of the demand for specialized 
technical training for work with different age-groups; but reflection raises 
the question whether the permanence in the auxiliary parents is desirable for 
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children who are in daily contact with their own parents. Imagining oneself 
in the position of metapeleth, it is possible to see the difficulty of working 
out what quality of relationship is most suitable for one who fulfils so many 
of the maternal functions, yet has to share the children with the real parents, 
and will not be permanently in charge of the children. 


The Child and the Group 


The child may or may not have siblings, but he is born into a group 
as irrevocably as he is born into his family, and this group is bound to be 
one of the basic factors in his life. The relationship between child and group 
is intense and ambivalent. To begin with the negative aspects: the young 
child spends his days in a group of six as nearly as possible of the same age 
as himself, so that their needs are competitive rather than complementary. 
They compete, as has been shown, for the very limited time and attention 
of a busy metapeleth. Open and sometimes violent aggression is easy to 
observe, and many kibbutz members are somewhat concerned about this 
problem. It is, however, difficult to say how far. the level of aggression is 
higher than in any other nursery group, or how far it simply appears more 
openly because the children spend so much time unsupervised and un- 
organized. (I have the impression that nursery school workers spend a good 
deal of time and effort in averting or resolving conflicts between their 
charges.) On the other hand, it would not be surprising if there proved to 
be an unusually high level of aggression among children of this age who 
are given freedom rather than emotional security, since one might expect 
a vicious circle of insecurity and frustration producing aggression, which 
then produces in the victims a secondary cycle of insecurity, anxiety, and 
aggression. 

However, the positive aspects of the group are also quite evident, and 
friendships formed in these early years are often close and durable. The 
child’s identification with the group is also very strong. One kibbutz of 
Hashomer Hatzair made an experiment at the time when three small groups 
of toddlers were amalgamated in one kindergarten group. Instead of each 
small primary group being given one bedroom, the children were shuffled 
and distributed between the different rooms, but without any compulsion 
to remain in the bed allotted. It did not take long for them to sort them- 
selves out, with each primary group reunited in a separate bedroom. It is 
often difficult to disentangle group solidarity and the tie to the parent-figure 
as factors in a concrete situation, as in the case of the children who refused 
outings with the parents for fear of missing group activities. Similarly I 
visited one kibbutz at a time when primary groups were being broken up 
in order to form kindergarten groups of mixed ages, and there appeared to 
be a good many cases of sleep disturbance in consequence; but one could not 
say how far this might be due to the breaking up of groups, and how far 
to the incidental changes of metapeleth. The same applies to the information 
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that when sick children are being nursed at home by their mothers they 
soon begin to fret to be back with the group. 

Tisibeming of dress is the rule. The group may enjoy considerable 
variety in dresses, shirts, and blouses, but all children will be issued with 
the same pattern on any one occasion. I was told of an attempt made in one 
kibbutz to introduce individual dresses for the little girls, which had been 
defeated by their insistence on the accustomed uniformity. On the other 
hand, I was told that when, on reaching adult status, each girl was invited 
to choose an individual wardrobe according to custom, they were very 
exacting and hard to satisfy. This was attributed to inexperience in choosing, 
but I wondered whether it might not be a reaction against the previous 
uniformity, and an indication of hidden ambivalence underlying this. 


Deprivation and Divided Loyalties in the Child 
It is difficult to estimate how far the children feel deprived at the limited 


contact with their parents, whether consciously or unconsciously. It was 
not uncommon to see children of 2 or 3 crying for their mothers. Thumb- 
sucking and enuresis seem to be unusually prevalent’ and would seem to 
indicate a higher degree of insecurity than prevails among home-bred 
children; but one has to make allowance for the fact that no attempt is 
made to discourage either habit in most kibbutzim, and that it is not usual 
to raise young children even once during the night. There is therefore a 
possibility that the threshold of symptom production might be lowered by 
these factors. However, there seems to be little doubt that bed-wetting is not 
simply due to lack of training, but is related to conflict or insecurity, in view 
of the circumstances in which it occurs. One teacher mentioned that the two 
regular bed-wetters in his group of six-year-olds both began when younger 
siblings were born. In another kibbutz I heard of a group of six-year-olds 
who all wet their beds on the first night in a new house. 

There is usually not a marked preference for either family life or the 
Children’s House, but a need for each in due season. It is exceptional for 
even young children to protest over returning to the Children’s House at 
bed-time; children in a successful group have their eye on the clock as 
the time approaches for visiting their parents, and again when the time 
approaches to return to the Children’s House. Teachers and metaploth say 
that children are unsettled by even a few days’ “spoiling” by the parents 
during illness, when they are moved to the parents’ room, while parents say 
the children soon fret to return to the Children’s House. All this would seem 
to indicate a certain degree of conflict arising from divided loyalties. The 
child’s sense of security appears to demand stability in three different fields; 
parents, auxiliary parents and group. One might suppose that being thus 
diffused, it would be less easily upset by disturbances in any one field, but 
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there seems to be little or no indication that this is so. All the child care 
workers insist that the children react very strongly to any disturbance in the 
family life (although one cannot be sure that they react in the same degree 
to the subtler disturbances of family relationships as some children seen at 
Child Guidance Clinics elsewhere). A kibbutz child of three or four with 
a father in Hospital was observed clinging to her mother and trying to 
dissuade her with tears from leaving the kibbutz to visit the father, in just 
the same way as an immigrant four-year-old, who had not yet settled into 
the Children’s House, behaved in the same situation. A girl whose mother 
had long periods in Hospital during her early years rejected the mother as 
passionately as any child to whom family life was everything, and was still 
not fully reconciled in adolescence, in spite of great understanding and good 
personality on the part of the mother. 


Jealousy and Insecurity 


Acute jealousy reactions to the birth of siblings appear to be common. 
I have already mentioned bed-wetting in this connection. An interestin: 
episode was observed concerning a little girl of five, who had been ti 
recently the only child. Shortly after the birth of the baby she made a scene 
at bed-time while undressing, with both parents present, and was consoled 
when the father performed some gymnastic feats with her. He was then 
persuaded by another child in the group to repeat the performance with 
him, when his daughter renewed her tears with redoubled bitterness. The 
efficacy of the trick appeared to have resided in her being singled out by the 
father for a special privilege, which emphasized the bond between hen, 
and the extension of the privilege to another child in the group spoiled 
everything. 

Another cause of jealousy and insecurity is the fact of a mother working 
with babies. Rachel, mentioned above, was spiteful to babies long before she 
had a younger sister. This was apparently related to the fact that her mother 
was a baby-nurse, and Rachel had often seen her attending to her babies, 
and unable to come to Rachel, who was in another group, even when she 
cried for her. She also bore for several years an extra grudge against a child 
in her mother’s group who has required special nursing attention. It was 
recognized in most kibbutzim visited that it was harder for a child to have 
his mother work with children than to have her do other kinds of work. 
A clear example of this conflict was seen in a boy of 4, whose mother had 
trained as a teacher at some distance from the kibbutz during his second and 
third years, leaving her own parents to fill her place with him. When she 
returned, and took up work with a group (in this case older than her own 
son), he continually asked her, “Do you belong to me or to them?” and 
“Who do you belong to when you are with them?” He objected particu- 
larly to her eating with her group (as teachers do), insisting that she ought 
to eat with other adults in the dining-hall. This mother was not in the habit 
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of making tea in her room, so that in fact she never ate with her son. The 
boy was said to be obstinate and difficult, and inclined to pilfer food. 


Identifications and the Super-ego 


It is difficult without a more intimate experience of kibbutz life to 
penetrate into the question of the child’s identifications and the structure of 
the Super-ego. There is a certain amount of superficial evidence available. 
For instance, when a kibbutz is raided during the night by Arab marauders, 
all the children are very eager to know whose father was on guard and how 
he acquitted himself; and the watchman’s children are proud or ashamed 
according to the report. My impression is that the parents are no less impor- 
tant than elsewhere for the Ego-ideal, while the teacher has a relatively 
greater importance as the representative of social morality. A teacher of six- 
year-old children described the process by which his values were being incor- 
porated as an important part of group and individual standards; he often 
heard children rebuke each other by saying, “J—— would not approve of 
that.” On the other hand, the teachers deliberately share with the group the 
role of guardian of social morality, and frequently bring behaviour prob- 
lems of the individual before a group meeting. It then often happens, as has 
been found elsewhere, that the group adopts a severe Super-ego attitude, 
producing deep guilt and shame in the culprit; on occasions the teacher feels 
obliged to step in as advocate, mediator, and saviour, sometimes producing 
almost the effect of a religious conversion. One or two informants suspected 
that the Super-ego is less completely internalized in kibbutz children than 
is considered normal in European children. This may for instance be one 
factor in the problem of aggression mentioned above; no one feels guilty 
because responsibility is shared and diffused over the whole group. There 
are indications that in some kibbutzim the adults approve or condone 
activities undertaken on behalf of the group which they would strongly 
condemn if engaged in by an individual on his own behalf. I am not in a 
position to say whether such attitudes vary according to whether the subject 
was brought up in a kibbutz or joined ata later stage of development; they 
may be related to the experience of membership and collective living rather 
than to early upbringing. 

An interesting psychiatric observation was made during the Arab war, 
among a group of children evacuated from a kibbutz, and accompanied by 
their metaploth but not by their mothers. The incidence of symptoms among 
these children did not appear to be less than among evacuated children in 
England, in spite of the presence of their accustomed mother-substitutes. 
On the other hand, since the incidence at least of bed-wetting and thumb- 
sucking in normal conditions appears to be higher in the kibbutz than out- 
side, some of the symptoms observed may have been chronic, and not 
specifically reactions to separation. However, those children whose fathers 
were killed in the fighting did not seem to be so profoundly crushed by the 
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loss as their counterparts in England. This observation was not of course 
interpreted as indicating any lack of love between children and their fathers; 
on the contrary, the relations between fathers and children are characteristic- 
ally extremely warm, and relatively uncomplicated by considerations of 
discipline and authority. It rather suggests that the Oedipus conflict may be 
less intense in the child of the kibbutz, and because his relationship with his 
father is less fraught with hostility and jealousy there is less guilt in his 
reaction to the father’s death. 


Co-education and Sex Development 


Children in both the major types of kibbutz live together without 
segregation of any kind during infancy and the latency period, sharing 
bedrooms in small groups and taking their showers together. Separate bed- 
rooms and bathing facilities are arranged in Kibbutz Hameuchad when the 
children request it, which usually occurs between the ages of 9 and 11. In 
Hashomer Hatzair, on the other hand, such demands are strongly dis- 
couraged in the name of comradeship, and mixed groups continue as 
before until the age of 18. I understand that there is some weakening in this 
respect, but vigorous efforts are still being made in some kibbutzim to 
maintain the original system; I visited one kibbutz which had made no 
provision for separate bathing, though the older boys and girls were coming 
to blows about the girls’ demand to have their showers at a separate time. 
One informant, himself a madrich working with youth groups, said he felt 
that this system, with its emphasis on comradeship, made the subsequent 
development of love relationships difficult,-and fostered a high degree of 
sexual inhibition, which often extended beyond the fellow-members of the 
youth group, and tended to create sexual difficulties even in exogamous 
unions. Although early marriage is common, he felt that many of these 
unions are contracted partly in fulfilment of social expectation, and partly 
for reassurance against an underlying anxiety concerning adequacy for 
married life. These impressions agree with theoretical expectation, but 
systematic investigation would be required to establish any valid conclusions 
on the subject. Even if it should prove to be true that sexuality is to some 
extent impaired by this regime it might still be the case that this is a neces- 
sary price to pay for the high degree of social cohesion which is required 
for this type of pioneering task (contrast the turbulence of American 
pioneering communities during the opening up of the West). 

For various reasons it was easier for me to gain insight into the attitudes 
of pre-school children than of older ones. This was a serious disadvantage, 
since one cannot evaluate an educational system except in terms of its final 
results. I was able to learn something of a group of children in the latency 
period which showed something of the responsibility and capacity for 
sympathetic identification with adults found in children at a good pro- 
gressive school. At the age of 7-plus, this group had been taken on by a 
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young and inexperienced teacher, who had presented her first lessons in the 
form of games, but had been urged by the children to be a proper teacher, 
and not to treat them like a kindergarten. During the first year the teacher 
had felt that outbursts of uncontrolled temper were unduly common in the 
group, but at the time of my visit, when the age-range of the group was 
from 8 to 10 years, this seemed to be less of a problem, and there were 
various indications of group responsibility and some maturity of feeling. The 
children put themselves to bed apparently quite happily and reliably. I was 
told of one occasion when the teacher had been absent, and was greeted on 
her return with an enthusiastic account of the games introduced by her 
locum; but one of the children hastened to add, “Never mind, you'll learn 
to do it just as well.” This group also provided examples of the fact that 
children whose family life is unsatisfactory can find a substitute in the home 
of the teacher more readily and naturally than occurs in the type of com- 
munity to which we are accustomed. 

Proper evaluation of the results of the system would require very 
thorough and serious investigation, such as I cannot claim to have attempted. 
Even this descriptive sketch is difficult to draw with confidence, since a 
deceptive similarity to our culture in many respects provokes a constant 
tendency to projection, whereby one puts oneself in the kibbutznik’s shoes, 
instead of seeing his reactions in themselves. This tendency is the more 
insidious as not one of the informants had been born in the kibbutz, being 
all either recent immigrants, or immigrants of an earlier period. 

Notwithstanding the somewhat institutional quality of child care in the 
nurseries of many kibbutzim; notwithstanding the indications of a certain 
degree of insecurity among infants and junior children, these indications 
seem to subside during the latency period, serious emotional disturbance 
does not appear to be prevalent, and young adults who have passed through 
these stages appear to compare well in many respects with those of Western 
countries. They seem to be notably self-reliant, self-respecting, and full of a 
sense of worthy purpose in their lives, not like so many Western youths “in 
search of a soul”. Their education seems to have achieved the major objec- 
tive of turning them out basically well-adapted to a communal life, so that 
a large majority of them prefer such a life to the alternatives available out- 
side, and willingly and even enthusiastically devote themselves to carrying it 
on. They have been conditioned from birth to find security and satisfaction 
in group living, they depend for their sense of well-being on comradeship 
and group solidarity, they find security in group decisions, which saves them 
from the sense of overwhelming responsibility from which young people 
elsewhere so often take refuge in totalitarian movements. It is often pointed 
out that the individual in the kibbutz is economically sheltered and secure, 
that he may be exposed to hardships but not to unemployment or destitu- 
tion; but it would be wrong to imply that his need of security is stronger 
than his sense of responsibility. Kibbutzniks who lost a limb during the Arab 
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war frequently renounced their right to return to the kibbutz and claim full 
support in exchange for such light work as they could do, because their self- 
respect did not permit them to enjoy the benefits of the kibbutz while 
unable to return a full contribution. Collective education therefore seems to 
succeed in its primary aim of producing sociable, responsible and contented 
members of a collective society. But it is difficult to cultivate anything 
educationally so completely except at the expense of something else. If 
success is in the sphere of social adjustment, one would naturally look for the 
weak points in the realm of intimate personal relationships. The kibbutznik 
passes through adolescence with a minimum of rebellion and conflict with 
his parents, with whom his relations strike foreign observers as unusually 
friendly and harmonious. But it has been suggested that he tends to have 
considerable difficulty in the realm of sexual and parental adjustment. We 
have considered only the more obvious factors contributing to these diffi- 
culties, and the way in which a certain weakness in these respects is perhaps 
essential to the maintenance of this type of society. 

Similarly, it is only possible to guess at a few of the factors which con- 
tribute to the mental health of the kibbutz child, and help to counterbalance 
the insecurity experienced in early childhood in consequence of his restricted 
enjoyment of family life. There is firstly a probable reduction of ambivalence 
owing to the non-authoritarian role of the parents, and possibly a lowered 
intensity of Oedipus conflicts, since the personal life of the parents is merged 
for him in the general adult life of the kibbutz. He does not, for instance, go 
to bed at night knowing that he is leaving them alone together or find 
them in bed in the morning, and he is very unlikely to witness or overhear 
sexual intercourse. The group seems to play a very important role as a 
source of satisfaction and security; this is a factor which could not be 
expected to counterbalance inadequate mothering until some time in the 
latency period, and is probably a major reason for the change from insecurity 
in early childhood to security and self-confidence in adolescence. It is prob- 
ably also important that the kibbutz is a community which can be grasped 
as a whole at quite an early age, thus avoiding the bewildered sense of being 
an insignificant atom in an incomprehensible whole which tends to over- 
whelm urban children; and it is a community in which each individual has 
his role, his importance and his value. The kibbutz enjoys tremendous 
prestige in the wider community, and that on moral grounds; fashionable 
town-dwellers and distinguished intellectuals boast of their peasant relatives 
in settlements, and proudly dedicate their children to the movement. I 
believe the kibbutz is the repository of the ideals of modern Israel, as the 
religious devotees were for Jewry of the Dispersion, and the monastic com- 
munities for mediaeval Christendom. Every kibbutznik is aware that his 
fellows outside derive from him and his kind a renascent self-respect, 
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fortified against the disparagement of their enemies by the demonstration 
that Jews can live by their own manual labour and the sweat of their brows, 
without exploitation and in voluntary austerity. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF A 
DISCUSSION LEADER TO THE 
QUALITY OF GROUP THINKING: 
THE EFFECTIVE USE OF 
MINORITY OPINIONS 
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In a previous study Maier (7) demonstrated that a leader can up-grade a 
group’s thinking and cause the members to discover a creative solution to a 
problem by asking good questions and influencing the direction of their 
thinking. However, in order to do this it was necessary for him to be skilled 
and also to have a knowledge of the creative solution so as to be able to ask 
good questions. This study demonstrated that a leader with a good idea could 
not get it generally accepted if he tried to sell it to others, but he could get 
the idea accepted if he conducted a permissive and stimulating discussion. 
This does not mean that he could get any of his ideas accepted by this method. 
Rather the idea had to have merit and not be opposed to the group’s interests. 

In this paper we wish to carry the study of discussion leadership a bit 
farther and determine whether the leader can serve in any other capacities 
to up-grade a group’s thinking. We will concern ourselves with the effective- 
ness of leaders whose ability does not exceed that of his group members, and 
explore the leader’s functions apart from his intellectual contributions. 

In autocratic leadership, much depends on the leader’s intellectual ability 
because the final decision is his. Thus, he is in a good position to influence 
the quality of decisions. The great limitation to autocratic leadership is that 
such a leader has difficulty in having his decisions accepted so that appropriate 
action will follow. In order to offset this deficiency he often resorts to the 
demonstration of power so that the desired action will be obtained. Even in 
such instances his power may be insufficient for accomplishing the most 
efficient results or the group may organize resistance and set up an opposing 
power. 

The great asset of democratic leadership, in which the group decision 
method (1, 3, 4, 5, 6) is used, is that it accomplishes group acceptance of a 
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solution. According to this method the leader conducts the discussion but 
does not impose his views on the group, invoke his authority, or take sides 
on any issue. Rather, he plays a permissive role, encourages discussion and 
attempts to get a unanimous decision on action to be taken. A realistic fear 
is that, unless such a leader is highly skilled, action will be delayed or the 
decision may be of poor quality. It is reasonable to suppose that a leader who 
exerts no authority has little or no influence on the outcome of a discussion? 
There may be important functions he can perform other than those of ex- 
pressing his views, and it is possible that these may have an important 
influence on the outcome without in any way stimulating group resistance. 
Some of these have previously been suggested (5, 7). One that readily comes 
to mind is that of stating the issue to be considered by the group. This 
perhaps is an important function and the manner in which the problem is 
stated can determine whether group members will react by defending them- 
selves or approach the problem constructively. However, this function again 
requires special ability and training. Are there benefits that can be obtained 
from the leader which are even more basic to the group decision procedure 
itself and less dependent upon the skill of the leader? 

If a group is previously presented with a problem, the leader can neither 
determine the subject of the discussion nor the manner in which the problem 
is stated. When this procedure is used, one short circuits two important 
functions of a democratic leader. In such circumstances need there be a leader 
or would a group of persons discussing a problem without a designated 
leader do just as well? 

As soon as the question of the quality of outcome is raised, the problem 
of determining what constitutes a good decision presents itself. If several 
solutions are possible, what makes some of them better than others? One 
approach is to evaluate the satisfaction of the participants; another is to 
measure the objective quality of the solution. In this investigation the con- 
cern is with the intrinsic quality of the decision, irrespective of personal 
opinions. 

In order that the quality of a decision can be objectively determined, it 
is desirable to use a problem for which there can be no dispute as to goods 
and poor answers. Mathematical problems best serve this purpose, providing 
they are of such a level of difficulty that each person feels he is qualified to 
participate in solving them. 

It is here postulated that the presence of a permissive discussion leader will 
up-grade a discussion because he can give individuals a greater opportunity 
to present their minority views. In such instances social pressure 2 a less 
important part in determining opinions. To the extent that minority opinions 
are superior to those of a majority they should be allowed to exercise an 
influence. If a minority opinion has reality on its side, it should be capable of 
influencing the quality of a group’s thinking. However, if a minority opinion 
cannot be adequately expressed, this opportunity to up-grade a group’s 
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thinking will be lost. The function of a discussion leader is to permit the 
expression of various viewpoints. Thus he budgets speaking time and permits 
the minority opinion to be heard. Since, in some instances, the minority 
thinks more logically than the majority it follows that the general effect 
of a group’s thinking should be up-graded when conditions permit min- 
orities to be heard. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


In order to determine whether a leader could perform a useful function 
in a group discussion by merely conducting the discussion, it was necessary 
_ to prevent any other contributions he might make. At the same time it was 
necessary to have a control group in which a similar discussion took place 
but without the aid of a designated discussion leader. Thus two types of 
discussion groups were used; one in which a leader led the discussion, the 
other in which an observer attended the discussion. 

The discussion groups were made up of undergraduate college students 
(primarily Juniors and Seniors), enrolled in a course on the psychology of 
management. All previously had instruction in group discussion methods 
and some role-playing experience. They were accustomed to forming 
small discussion groups but they should not be regarded as skilled participants 
or discussion leaders. 

The experiment was repeated for three semesters in order to obtain a 
sufficient number of subjects. A total of 353 men and women students 
participated. In each instance the entire class was divided into small discussion 
groups of five or six persons. (The variation in the size of the groups was 
permitted in order to accommodate all students present.) A total of 67 groups 
was obtained, 34 of which had a discussion leader and 33 an observer. 

After each class had been divided into discussion groups, the experimental 
procedure was as follows: 


1. Each group was asked to select a representative. 

2. While groups selected their representatives, assistants passed out sets 
of cards to each group, one card for each individual. Each card had 
two spaces, one labelled “before”, the other “after”. 

3. When steps 1 and 2 were completed the experimenter announced 
that a problem would be presented and that all persons were to write 
on their cards under the heading “before” their individual answers 
to the problem. After the initial answer had been recorded all groups 
were to discuss the problem. Following the discussion, they were 
again to write on the cards their answers to the problem under the 
heading “after”. 

4a. About half of the groups were informed that their representatives 
would function as observers. The duties of the observers were to 
listen to the discussion, refrain from expressing any views of their 
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own, to indicate their “before” and “after” answers on the cards 
(as did the discussants), and to mark on their cards that they func- 
tioned as observers. 

. The rest of the groups were informed that their representatives would 
function as discussion leaders. The discussion leaders were instructed 
to conduct a group discussion of the problem. Their general duties 
were to encourage the participation of all members and to ask 
questions so as to cause the group to think together rather than as 
individuals. Specifically they were requested strictly to avoid ex- 
pressing their own views on the problem. Instead they were asked to 
be permissive and to accept the various points of view expressed. 
Finally, they were asked to try to get group agreement on an answer. 
The leaders also were requested to indicate on their cards that they 
functioned as leaders and to include their own “before” and “after” 
answers. 

Following the special instructions to the observers and the leaders, 
the problem itself was presented to the groups. The problem was 
stated as follows: “A man bought a horse for $60 and sold it for $70. 
Then he bought it back for $80 and again sold it for $90. How much 
money did he make in the horse business?” The correct answer to 
the problem is $20. However, there are several incorrect answers 
which are plausible. Answers generally range from minus $10 to plus 
$30, with a gain of $10 being the incorrect answer most fre- 
quently given. 

Following the statement of the problem, a minute was allowed for 
all persons to record their “before’’ answers. 

All groups were asked to begin their discussions. Eight minutes for 
discussion were permitted. 

After a warning signal all persons were asked to record their “after” 
answer on the cards. 

The cards for each group were collected from the leaders and 
observers by assistants and placed in separate envelopes. 


RESULTS 


A summary of the results is presented in Table 1. This table shows that 
prior to the discussions the correct answer to the problem was given by 
45°8 per cent of the 177 persons in the “leader” groups and by 44:3 per cent 
of the 176 persons in the “observer’’ groups. Preceding the discussions, there- 
fore, the two types of discussion groups were very similar in the proportion 
of persons who held the correct answer to the experimental problem. 
Following the group discussions, however, the number of persons in the 
“leader” groups who gave the correct answer increased to 83-6 per cent (an 
improvement of 82:5 per cent) while in the “observer” groups it increased 
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to 71°6 per cent (an improvement of 61-6 per cent). Thus in both types of 
situations there was an increase in the quality of thinking, as measured by 
the number of persons giving the correct answer, but the “leader” groups 
showed the greater improvement. A chi square test reveals that the difference 
is significant at less than the 1 per cent level. 


TABLE 1 INFLUENCE OF DISCUSSION LEADERS vs. OBSERVERS ON 
THE QUALITY OF GROUP PROBLEM SOLVING 
(N = 353 College Students) 
Before Discussion After Discussion 








Per cent with Percent with | Percent with Per cent with 
Correct Incorrect Correct Incorrect 
Answer Answer Answer Answer 


before before after after 


Discussion Discussion Discussion Discussion 





“Leader”’ groups . . 83°6 16°4 








“Observer” groups . ° 716 28°4 





Value of chi square com- 7°3459 
puted from N (not significant) (significant 
between oor 
and o-oor with 


1 df) 











Following the demonstration of a significant difference in overall effects 
in favor of discussions conducted by a leader, the next step is to view the 
data in the light of the original postulate. According to this postulate, a per- 
missive leader will up-grade a discussion because he can give persons with 
minority opinions a greater opportunity to present their views than would 
otherwise occur. 

To test the influence of minorities the 34 “leader” groups and the 33 
“observer” groups have been subdivided according to the number of persons 
in a group who reached the correct answer before discussion. 

In Table 2 these subgroups are indicated by the ratio of correct to in- 
correct answers submitted by group members before discussion. The 
frequency with which each subgroup occurred is shown in Column 2 for the 
“leader” groups and in Column 6 for the “observer” groups. 

Inspection of Table 2 indicates that the effect of leaders and observers 
varies with the ratio of correct to incorrect answers in their groups before 
discussion. If the extreme majority subgroups (5:0, 4:1, and 4:2) are com- 
bined so as to give more cases and the extreme minority groups (0:5, 1:5, 
and 1:4) are combined for the same reason, four fairly good sized subgroups 
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are formed. Using the frequency distribution of the number changing in 
“leader” and “observer” groups a chi square, significant at the 4 per cent 
level, is obtained. Since this difference approaches significance it appears that 
the presence of a discussion leader has different effects, depending on the 
number of persons holding correct answers before discussion. When a strong 
majority is correct at the outset, the presence of the discussion leader seems 
to reduce the tendency of minorities to adopt the correct answer. However, 
in all other instances the presence of the leader favours the trend toward 
adopting the correct answer. Thus with a small majority or a tie in the group, 
the “leader” groups are favored over the “observer” groups. A strong 
minority with the correct answer is influential in all instances (80°8 per cent 
changing in “leader” groups and 78-3 per cent changing in “observer” 
groups). When the minority is small (one person) the “leader” groups are 
definitely up-graded more than the “observer” groups (75-9 per cent com- 
pared to 36-4 per cent). 

The fact that correct answers emerged when no one was correct is of 
special interest. (See last subgroup in Table 2.) Inspection of the raw data 
reveals that the four persons who changed under these conditions were con- 
fined to one group. All indicated $10 as their initial answers and all but the 
leader changed to $20 after discussion. It is possible that the leader influenced 
the group thinking by opening up the question; certainly he did not give 
them intellectual leadership. 

Since the total effect favors the “leader” groups (Table 1) it is of interest 
to determine the relative merits of the leaders’ function in majority and 
minority situations. In Table 3 the groups are divided into two categories; 


TABLE 3 EFFECT OF LEADERS ON MINORITY AND MAJORITY 
OPINIONS 


(N = 353 College Students) 





Minority Majority 
(with Correct Answer) (with Correct Answer) 





| No. of Persons No. of Persons No. of Persons No. of Persons 

| with Incorrect changing as with Incorrect changing as _ Per cent 

Answer before Result of Answer before Result of Change 
Discussion Discussion Discussion Discussion 





“Leader” 


Groups 65 64°5 





“Observer” 


Groups 66 56°3 





Difference 
in per cent 
change 
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those in which the minority initially held the correct answer and those in 
which the majority initially held the correct answer. (The few instances of 
tie votes are included with the majority.) This table reveals that most of the 
difference obtained from the “leader” and “observer” group discussions 
occurred when the minority was correct. Thus the minority situations con- 
tributed a difference of 26-8 per cent between “leader” and “observer” 
groups, whereas the majority situations contributed a difference of 8-2 per 
cent. The general trend thus reveals that a discussion leader up-grades think- 
ing when the minority is correct at the outset, but contributes little when the 
majority is correct. 

It remains to determine whether the contribution of the leader to the 
up-grading of discussions was due to his function as a discussion leader or 
whether he may have made an intellectual contribution. To test this we have 
compared the pre- and post-discussion answers of leaders and observers. 
Data for the comparisons are shown in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 COMPARISON OF LEADERS’ AND OBSERVERS’ RESPONSES 
TO EXPERIMENTAL PROBLEM 


(N = 34 Leaders and 33 Observers) 





Per cent Per cent No. of Persons No. of Persons 
No. of Correct Correct with Incorrect changing to Per cent 
Persons before after Answer before Correct Answer Changing 
Discussion Discussion Discussion after Discussion 





Leaders of 
majority groups 17 58°8 








Observers of 
majority groups 16 








Leaders of 
minority groups 17 





Observers of 
minority groups 17 412 





It is clear from the data in Column 3 that the leaders had no initial 
advantage over the observers. In both the majority and minority situations 
more observers than leaders gave the correct answer prior to the discussions. 
Neither did the leaders have an advantage over their group members. When 
the initial scores for leaders in majority and minority situations are com- 
bined, we find that 441 per cent of the leaders answered correctly before the 
discussions, as compared to the figure of 45-8 per cent obtained from their 
groups as a whole (Table 1). In the case of the observers, 57:6 per cent 
answered correctly prior to discussion, compared to the 44°3 per cent 
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obtained from their groups. Since the leaders themselves did less well than 
all other groups, their contribution to up-grading discussions could not have 
been one of intellectual leadership. 

A comparison of responses of leaders and observers in Column 4 of 
Table 4 indicates a tendency for a greater proportion of leaders than observers 
to give the correct answer after the discussions. This is particularly true when 
we compare leaders and observers of minority groups. That the discussions 
influenced the leaders more than the observers is even more apparent from 
the figures in the last column of Table 4. Between the leaders and the ob- 
servers of majority groups there is a 21-4 per cent difference in the number 
changing to the correct answer after discussion. In the minority situation the 
difference is 63-3 per cent in favor of the leaders. Thus the discussions had a 
greater effect on leaders than on observers in both the majority and minori 
situations, but the minority condition contributed about three times as muc 
to the difference between leaders and observers as did the majority. 

This ratio of 3 to 1 is approximately the same as that reported in Table 3 
for group members and shows that changes of opinions of leaders and 
observers follows the same pattern as that of the members of their groups. 


DISCUSSION 


The results clearly demonstrate that a free discussion tends to increase the 
number of correct answers to a problem for which a variety of incorrect 
answers seems plausible. This indicates that opinions which check with 
reality have more influence than those which are not so well founded. It also 
was demonstrated that the presence of a discussion leader, even when his own 
opinions are not a factor in the discussion, up-grades the outcome of a dis- 
cussion more than the presence ofan observer. Thus a discussion led by a 
designated leader is better than a discussion left to chance leadership. These 
“led” discussions also had a beneficial effect on the leader’s thinking, whereas 
the “‘unled” discussions were of lesser benefit to observers. 

The reason a clearly led discussion is superior to one not so guided was 
shown to be due primarily to the fact that the leader permitted minority 
opinions to exert a constructive influence. Ordinarily persons who change 
opinions are influenced by the social pressure (2, 8) that is exerted by the 
majority view. It follows that when a majority opinion is wrong social 
pressure has an undesirable effect on the outcome of the discussion. With the 
presence of a discussion leader this social pressure is reduced, allowing 
minority opinions to exert an influence. In protecting a minority opinion 
from the social pressure of the majority, the leader allows the minority to 
have enough influence to make a possible contribution to the quality of a 
group’s thinking. | 

If the presence of a leader serves to protect the minority from social 
pressure, might not this serve also to down-grade a group’s thinking? 


T 
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Apparently this did not occur in the experiment to any marked degree. The 
reason seems to be that a minority can effectively compete with the social 
pressure of the majority only when the minority has reality on its side. 
Thus it was only when the minority held the correct answer that members of 
the majority changed their views. 

It follows then that a minority opinion in a group discussion is not a 
danger; it can serve only to improve the quality of group thinking. 

Since this contribution of the minority opinion is dependent upon the 
function of a leader, this aspect of the leader becomes an important leadership 
function and it constitutes a positive contribution that a leader can make to 
improve the quality of a group’s thinking. This function of giving the 
minority an opportunity to be heard in no way interferes with a group’s 
acceptance of a solution and, therefore, it is consistent with the democratic 
type of leadership; this function being a positive and active one, yet consistent 
with the functions of permissiveness and acceptance. Further this function 
requires no great skill, it having been effectively exercised by college 
students with a minimum of training. It was also shown experimentally that 
leaders had no more knowledge and understanding of the problem than did 
the members they led in the discussions. 

Other constructive influences that the leader may have exerted in the 
present experiment, but which do not stand out as clearly, are: (a) his possible 
contribution to resolving conflicts in terms of quality when a deadlock 
occurred (groups evenly divided on right and wrong answers); and (b) his 


ability to create a discussion when all members initially held the incorrect 
answer. 

This experiment shows that there are constructive and active functions 
that a democratic discussion leader can perform and which constitute con- 
tributions to the quality of a group’s thinking. Those which now seem to 
have considerable substantiation include: 


1. His ability to determine the subject for discussion. 

2. His ability to cause the group to react constructively by stating the 

problem in constructive terms. 

3. His ability to ask stimulating and exploratory questions, providing he 

is sufficiently skilled. | 

4. His ability to use minority opinions so as to up-grade the quality of a 

group’s thinking. 

It is conceivable that by having additional skills in protecting minorities 
he can cause hostile minorities to feel more accepted by the group and thus 
cause them to become true group members with a sense of group respon- 
sibility. If this is accomplished, he functions as a non-directive group 
therapist (9). 

The above list of functions which a democratic leader may execute is not 
meant to be complete. It remains for further research to isolate others. The 
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one isolated in the present experiment seems to be a highly important one, 
particularly because it is so relevant to present-day meal problems in which 
the dangers rather than the assets of the minority seem to be stressed. 

Three different forces seemed to be operating in the discussions which 
led-to changes in opinion in the present experiment: These are 

1. the discussion leader’s contribution in letting the minority be heard; 

2. the social pressure of the majority; and 

3. external reality or the facts which discussants supplied to support 

their opinions. 

It is the relative importance of these forces that causes the dynamics of 

groups differing in constituence to vary in their outcomes. 


SUMMARY 


The quality of group thinking of 34 groups (5 or 6 persons including the 
leader) supplied with a discussion leader was compared with that of 33 groups 
supplied with an observer in order to test the contribution of a leader, in his 
function of merely conducting a permissible discussion. Both sets of groups 
were presented with the same problem by the experimenter and both leaders 
and observers were asked to refrain from expressing their own views. The 
difference between the “‘leader’’ and “observer” groups was that the leaders 
were asked to conduct a discussion, whereas the observers were asked to 
listen to the others while they discussed. 

The problem used was as follows: A man bought a horse for $60 and sold 
it for $70. Then he bought it back for $80 and again sold it for $90. How 
much money did he in in the horse business? The correct answer to this 
problem is $20, and the most frequent incorrect answer is $10. 

All persons were asked to write their answers on a card both before and 
after an eight-minute discussion. 

The results showed that the two sets of groups gave similar answers before 
the discussion; approximately 45 per cent of 353 college students submitting 
the correct answers. After the discussion the correct responses of the “leader” 
groups rose to 83:6 per cent, whereas those of the “observer” groups rose to 
we per cent. This difference was significant at less than the 1 per cent 

evel. 

Further analysis revealed that the major part of the difference obtained 
was due to the relatively greater influence that individuals with minority 
opinions exerted in the “leader” groups than in the “‘observer” groups. 
Thus when one person had the correct answer he was more able to convince 
others when there was a discussion leader than when there was an observer. 

The results are interpreted to mean that a discussion leader can function 
to up-grade a group’s thinking by permitting an individual with a minority 
opinion time for discussion. In a leaderless discussion the majority dominates 
and this condition releases social pressure which has an important influence 
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on opinion. Without the right kind of leadership, therefore, a minority can- 
not effectively compete with the pressure of the majority. When the minority 
opinion is right, and there is no protection from the leader, a distinct potential 
contribution is lost; when it is wrong, the minority cannot convince the 
majority. The leader, in giving the minority a greater voice, can up-grade 
the end result of a discussion without running the risk of down-grading the 
end product. The quality of thinking in a democracy is thus dependent on 


the opportunities it affords minority opinions to be heard. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


Research and practice in psychotherapy, whether group or individuals 
have been hampered by the lack of a way of describing patients which would 
permit suiting the therapy to the patient. At present each psychotherapist, 
depending on his training, tends to use more or less the same approach with 
all patients he treats, and most therapies are believed by their proponents to 
be applicable to a wide range of emotional disturbances and character diffi- 
culties. To some schools of therapy this is as it should be. According to their 
viewpoint, the technique of psychotherapy is entirely determined by the 
presence of conflict and is therefore the same regardless of its causes, content 
or manifestations (9). Most psychotherapists, however, believe that ideally 
therapeutic strategy and tactics should be modified to fit the requirements 
of the patient, and a rational therapeutic plan should rest on diagnosis, as in 
the rest of medicine (2, 16). To them the relative inability to fit the therapy 
to the patient shows, not that diagnosis is unnecessary, but that the present 
diagnostic scheme is inadequate. As others have pointed out, its major defect 
is that its categories and concepts are only tenuously and indirectly related 
to interpersonal relationships (12). 

This study rests on the assumption that from the standpoint of psycho- 
therapy, mental illnesses result from and are expressions of patients’ chroni- 
cally disturbed relationships with others. Therefore a rational basis for plan- 
ning therapy would be afforded by an understanding of a patient’s character- 
istic ways of expressing or dealing with his conflicts, reflected in behavior as 
elicited by the therapeutic situation. The problem is to describe patients’ 
behavior in a psychotherapeutic situation in such a way that the type of 
therapeutic problem they present and the most promising way of attempting 
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to help them resolve it would be predictable. This implies that the behavior 
chosen be easily identifiable, not confined to any one patient, and consistently 
related to important conflicts in the patient. 

Like many others, we have been struck by the fact that certain patients 
tend to behave in a consistent fashion in early meetings of therapeutic groups, 
and that patients showing similar behavioral patterns tend to recur in different 
groups (4, 11, 13). This is consistent with the general view that many neurotic 
patients are struggling in similar ways with the same conflict. Closer scrutiny 
of some of these patients seemed to confirm the expectancy that their group 
behavior was closely related to certain important personal issues which were 
reflected in the difficulties which brought them to treatment. Thus their group 
behavior was elicited by stimuli similar to thos¢ encountered outside the 

roup and resulted in stresses similar to those produced by their neurotic 
havior elsewhere. The attempt to deal with a conflict in a consistent way 
in the group may be termed a behavior pattern. Patients would be said to show 
the same behavior pattern if they appeared to be trying to handle the same 
conflict in the same way, that is, if their behavior had the same meaning or 
intent. Such meanings do not appear in single behavioral items taken out of 
context, but behaviors forming a pattern would be expected to be consistently 
related to other behaviors in the same situation and to show a constant 
relationship to certain stimuli and effects. 

In attempting to define behavior patterns, the goal of describing every 
patient in the same terms, as is done, for example, by Freedman et al. (6), 
must be forgone and attention must initially be confined to a few patients 
showing a pattern in a clear-cut way. It seems possible that after a few patterns 
are clearly described, certain systematic differences between them will appear 
which may permit development of a general framework of classification into 
which most patients would fit, as discussed in the final section of this paper. 
In the meanwhile, the identification of a given pattern helps in the under- 
standing and treatment of patients showing it (5). 

This paper has a twofold purpose: to present two behavior patterns in 
early group meetings which seem of therapeutic and scientific interest, and 
to describe our way of arriving at such patterns as a stimulus to other 
researchers in the field. The patterns have been termed “help-rejecting com- 
plainer”, and “doctor’s assistant”. They appeared to be very dissimilar ways 
of dealing with certain issues highlighted by the group therapy situation, and 
to reflect quite different conflicts concerning them. 

Implicit in a patient’s coming for psychotherapy is his need for help and 
his expectancy of getting it primarily from the doctor. The doctor is also 
seen, however, as a figure of authority by virtue of his special knowledge 
and training and his cultural role. Hence the therapeutic situation arouses 
conflicts connected with perceptions of potential help givers; with seeking, 
accepting or rejecting help; and with perceptions of authority figures and 
their expectancies and demands, 
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The presence of other patients also seeking the doctor’s help may elicit 
conflicts concerned with competing with peers for help or status. At one 
extreme in this respect are patients who feel their claim on the doctor lies 
in winning his sympathy and who therefore try to prove themselves more 
sick than the others; at the other extreme are patients who feel they must 
win the doctor’s respect for their worthiness and superiority in order to gain 
his aid. 

The patients showing the pattern of help-rejecting complainer kept tryi 
in the a to elicit help, often ms ‘iine vm it, caine 
their greater need, while either implicitly or explicitly rejecting all help 
offered. This pattern seemed to be an expression of a conflict between their 
perception of themselves as needing help and their anger at all potential help- 
givers for being unable or unwilling to supply this help. Their behavior 
maintained their demand for help, prevented them from becoming depen- 
dent on the distrusted potential help-giver and justified their anger toward 
him. 

Patients showing the pattern of doctor’s assistant in the group defended 
authority, seemed to try to please the doctor, offered advice to other patients, 
hid their own weaknesses, and in general tried to impress everyone with their 
superiority. This behavior seemed to spring from an idealization of authority 
in general and a conviction that the way to win an authority’s good will was 
to demonstrate one’s loyalty and superiority. Coupled with this was resent- 
ment toward particular authority figures for falling short of the ideal and 
a keen awareness of flaws in themselves. Their group behavior seemed to be 
an attempt to deal with a dual conflict concerned with impressing a resented 
authority figure with one’s loyalty and worthiness, and maintaining an 
appearance of superiority in a situation calling for revelation of weaknesses. 

In short, help-rejecting complainers were in conflict over winning the 
doctor’s help, doctor’s assistants were in conflict over winning his approval. 
These conflicts involved attitudes toward other group members and proved 
to extend beyond the group situation into many areas of the patients’ lives. 
The patterns were thus relevant to therapy both because of the management 
problem they presented in the group, and because they expressed important 
aspects of the patients’ ioasauaail difficulties (5). 


Il. METHOD 


Two methodological approaches suggest themselves in the search for 
behavior patterns. One consists of placing all behavior of all patients in a 
group meeting into a predetermined set of categories and using statistical 
tools to look for relationships among the kinds of behavior (3). This method 
has been used in this study to corroborate certain aspects of patterns initially 
identified by other means (7). 

The other approach, which we believe to be more consonant with the 
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nature of the material and our present state of knowledge, is more frankl 
clinical and anecdotal. A few patients showing patterns of behavior which 
appear therapeutically significant are singled out and the behavior is described 
with reference to the total setting in which it appears by means of whatever 
concepts or categories seem best to fit the pattern being described. Com- 
parison of such behavior-situation constellations, or situation analyses, as they 
have been termed (10), may lead to the discovery of similarities among them 
at the behavioral level and suggest hypotheses as to corresponding similarities 
in the underlying motivations. These hypotheses may be investigated through 
further study of the patients’ group behavior and data from interviews and 
tests. 

We decided to confine our attention to patterns shown in initial group 
meetings because patients’ behavior in them has been relatively unmodified 
by therapy, that is, it expresses their habitual ways of perceiving and reacting 
to others. Habitual attitudes were free to operate in our groups because the 
situation wasdeft largely undefined. As the group matures, all patients become 
increasingly influenced by the group mores and tend to fall into certain roles 
and status positions. Each patient’s behavior becomes influenced positively 
or negatively by others’ expectancies of him. Thus consistent differences in 
patients’ perceptions of and reactions to early group meetings would be more 
directly attributable to differences in their underlying personalities, and less 
to differences in the objective social properties of the group situation, than 
would their response in later meetings. 

In the following sections the method of arriving at patterns has been 
broken down into distinct steps for purposes of exposition. In the actual work 
the findings at each step often led to modification of the suppositions based 
on earlier steps. Also, study of group behavior and search for underlying 
issues proceeded hand in hand. Data from the interviews and tests were 
reviewed for clues to motivations of behavior seen in the group. A patient's 
group behavior sometimes suggested a possible underlying personal issue 
and the interview material was searched for confirmatory or contradictory 
data. Conversely, the interview material sometimes alerted us to the likeli- 
hood of certain behavior appearing in the group, and the meeting records 
were reviewed with this in mind. The pattern finally arrived at was a con- 
sistent way of expressing or trying to deal with a particular personal conflict 
as manifested by a particular set of behaviors in the group situation. 


A. Determinations of Patterns of Group Behavior 


The first step was to identify behaviors in early meetings which seemed 
closely related to the patients’ underlying personality characteristics. The 
choice of which behavior and patients seemed most promising for further 
study was based on clinical hunches of the research staff. Examples of such 
behavior were: speaking primarily to the doctor, continually advising other 
patients, and repetitively asking for help. 
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We next looked for consistent relationships of these behaviors to other 
group behavior of the same patient, as well as to certain stimuli and sequela 
in the group. For example, several patients who talked mainly to the doctor 
seemed also to reject all advice offered, to antagonize other patients and to 
disrupt the group. Others, who tended to offer advice, seemed also to try 
to conceal weakness and to try to keep the group running smoothly. We 
began the search by making as complete situation analyses as the data per- 
mitted of each instance in the first three to five meetings in which certain 
patients showed the behavior under study. We described fully the particular 
behavior or verbalization and tried to single out what in the group setting 
seemed to precipitate it and its effects on other patients and the doctor. Rele- 
vant material concerning the general background of the patient’s relation to 
the group and aspects of his personal history and personality make-up were 


included. An example of such a situation analysis follows: 


Background Material and Setting: Mr. Hunt,? the protagonist of this situation, had been 
“directing” the group for several meetings, calling on people to speak and giving advice 
and formulations reed He had been glib, platitudinous and almost always self-protective. 
Mr. Jones had been showing increasing irritation with Mr. Hunt. Other patients had been 
ered receptive to Mr. Hunt’s advice, although he actually gave very little that could be 
acted on. 

At the beginning of this fifth meeting, attended by three men and four women, Mrs. 
Shaw told of her child’s fears about walking in the street alone. She bemoaned the fact that 
she was here in the group instead of at home with her family: “Am I wasting my time and 
not getting anywhere fast?” 

Mr. Tempkin expressed similar sentiments. At this point Mr. Hunt and Mr. Jones entered 
together. The therapist recapitulated for them, saying, “Mr. Tempkin and Mrs. Shaw felt 
that they were wasting their time in coming.” 

Events: Mr. Hunt offered advice, assumed superior knowledge, interpreted patients to 
each other while revealing — of himself. After the doctor’s remarks, Mr. Hunt im- 
mediately said rather authoritatively: “The answer is that you can’t get into this overnight 
and you are not going to get out of it overnight.” 

Mrs. Shaw replied that it had taken her seven years to get into it. 

Mr. Hunt, still maintaining his air of knowing all the answers, said, “Well, it won’t take 
you seven years to get out, although I am not sure whether everyone here is going to benefit 
from this treatment.” 

Mrs. Shaw became somewhat disturbed at this and said, “Oh, if I didn’t know I was 
going to benefit, I'd get panicky. I feel silly with my children about this whole matter.” 

Mr. Hunt, in his most soothing, “therapeutic” manner, replied, “Is it possible that you 
might need a mild sedative?” Then turning to the doctor he said rather apologetically, “I’m 
prescribing, doctor.” 

Mrs. Shaw replied that she had given away her sedatives and did not have any more to 
take. Several members agreed that it was useful to have sedatives at home as a security. 

After a digression caused by the arrival of another patient, Mrs. Edwards said, “Gee, I 
feel bad,” and Mr. Jones asked what she meant. She elaborated on some of her symptoms. 
Mr. Jones mumbled something inaudible to most of the group. Mr. Hunt, in reply to 
Mrs. Edwards’s questioning look, said, ““What he means is, are you a brooder?” 

Effects: One patient attacked Mr. Hunt, who parried by trying to turn a seeming flaw 





2. All names used in this paper are fictitious and all identifying features have been changed. 
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into a virtue; others were impressed by him and tried to divert the attack or come to his 
defense. Mr. Jones responded to Mr. Hunt's remark by looking sharply at him and asking 
sarcastically, “Is that what I mean, and am I?” Mr. Hunt answered, “Sorry, but yes,” and 
he made a joke about being a brooder himself. 

Miss Tannenbaum brought up the somewhat irrelevant matter of using a budget to 
make ends meet, and Mrs. Shaw quickly said that her husband gave her his entire salary, 
“and when we get down to a quarter, we use our dimes.” 

Mrs. Edwards mentioned the fact that her nephew had stolen some dimes from her 
bedroom and Mr. Hunt commented, “For some years I lived with my grandmother and 
she saved pennies. One day before payday I walked out with two dozen pennies. She knew 
that.” 

Mr. Jones looked at him thoughtfully and asked sarcastically, “Did you enjoy that?” 

Mrs. Shaw quickly asked whether they thought that the young do not think about 
things like this. Mrs. Smith replied that the young are impressionable. 

Mr. Jones, refusing to be diverted, said to Mr. Hunt, “‘It still sounds to me as tho 
you got a big kick out of it.”” Mr. Hunt replied, “Mr. Jones, my father was worth half a 
million, so I can’t really allow poverty to get me. It would be very hard on me. I didn’t lack 
for anything and now I do, and if I can’t joke, I'd be in a straitjacket.” 

By this time the group was acutely aware of the antagonism between Mr. Hunt and 
Mr. Jones, and Mrs. Shaw, looking at Mr. Hunt, said, “I think you’re wonderful to have 
overcome that.” ' 

Mr. Hunt, still focusing on Mr. Jones, said, “I’m serious.” Mr. Jones, flushed and angry, 
said, “Well, maybe you are, but I think” (turning to the therapist) “that this guy clowns 
around a lot to cover up.”” Mrs. Smith defended Mr. Hunt for having made the best of a bad 
situation. 

Discussion: This situation analysis demonstrates several aspects of Mr. Hunt’s character- 
istic functioning in the group. Immediately on entering the meeting he had a ready explana- 
tion for a problem presented by one of the other patients which he gave with an air of 
authority. He set the direction of the group’s activity and commented on the behavior or 
speech of any of the members. He was sensitive to the doctor’s attitude toward him; for 
example, he turned immediately to the doctor ‘with an apologetic phrase after suggesting 
medication. He tried very hard to deflect attacks on himself. When his primary defense of 
humor failed he made a victory of a seeming failing by pointing out hor he used joking 
and glibness to overcome the great trials he had undergone 

The effects of this behavior were to irritate certain patients (Mr. Jones) and to impress 
others (Mrs. Shaw, Mrs. Smith) who came to his support. 

In short, in this situation Mr. Hunt assumed an active, directive, pseudo-therapeutic role, 
offering relatively repressive advice in an authoritative manner despite the fact that he had 
little psychiatric knowledge, and carefully shielded himself from any extensive self-revelation 
or appearance of being inadequate. His manner was deferential to the doctor, yet implied 
superiority to the other group members. 


The second step in determining patterns of group behavior was to scruti- 
nize the situation analyses of each patient for consistencies in behavior, 
stimuli, and effects. These consistencies were summarized in a chart in which 
recurrent behaviors were listed together with conditions in the group which 
appeared to stimulate them, and their effects. For simplicity these were 
broken down into discrete items. Actually, the items overlapped or repre- 
sented different aspects of the same general way of relating to others rather 
than distinct behaviors. Therefore several behavior items on a chart might 
be set off by the same stimuli or have the same effects. 
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These charts are exemplified by Chart I, in which the characteristic be- 
haviors of Mr. Hunt, the protagonist of the situation analysis above, who 
showed the pattern of doctor’s assistant, are listed in the center column with 
the stimuli to the left and the effects to the right. 


CHART I SUMMARY OF GROUP BEHAVIOR OF MR. HUNT, A 
“DOCTOR’S ASSISTANT” 





Stimulus 
In most circumstances 


In therapeutically oriented 


discussions 


When group situation was 
unstructured, conflictful 
or unsettled and the 


doctor was inactive 


Under the same circum- 
stances, if doctor was 
active 


In the face of implied 
criticism by the doctor, 
or when authority might 
be critical of his acts 
(e.g., lateness or ab- 
sence) 


If another member talked 
of conflict with authority 


In the face of implied or 
direct criticism by other 
patients 


When he was pressed to 
tell of his weaknesses 


Behavior 
He spoke chiefly: to other 
patients but watched doctor 
as if for signs of approval. 
Usually addressed > at in 
a respectful but man-to-man 
way. Spoke in an authori- 
tative way on the basis of 
presumed superior status, 
intellect and life experience. 


He drew others out but was 
unwilling to admit current 
problems about himself. 


He = assumed the role 
of chairman and seemed to 


be 0. as he thought the 
doctor should act. 


He was silent. 


He was obsequious, apolo- 
getic, deferential toward 
the doctor. 


Looking toward the doctor, 
he always i himself on 
the side of authority. 


He tried to pass it off as a joke, 
or justified himself in such 
a way that opponents had 
difficulty maintaining their 
attack. 


Ifhe could not avoid doing so, 
he talked of his weaknesses 
as having been in the past 
and now overcome and 
immediately followed this 
by referring to superiority 
in another area. 


Effects 





| Other members, including 





The following effects 
resulted from most as- 
pects of his behavior: 


He tended to gain a leader- 
ship position in the group 
for a short time, and to 
stimulate group inter- 
action (except as noted 
below). 


Some members, especially 
submissive ones, were 
impressed by his air of 
determination and suc- 
cess, regarded him as 
superior and almost 
gratefully continued to 
look to him for leader- 
ship and to seek advice 
from him. 


the more perceptive ones, 
were soon irritated, which 
increased his own anxiety. 
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CHART I (continued) 


Stimulus Behavior Effects 
When others tried to show He belittled them. 
their adequacy or superi- 
ority 


When others, particularly He used this for self-aggran- 
those he did not like, | dizement by (a) belittling 
presented symptoms or their symptoms by un- 
problems sympathetic questioning 

or comments which min- 
imized their significance, 
(b) setting himself up as 
able to examine both sides 
of the problem, i.e., more 
objective. In either case he 
disregarded their personal 
feelings. : 


In tense situations, especi-’ He was socially facile. Relieved tension, smoothed 
ally those involving Over antagonisms and fric- 
himself tion. 

In response to requests for He supplied ready advice in Tended to end the discussion. 
help or consolation,even _ the form of cliches, plati- 
though not directed at _ tudes and generalizations. 
him 


When another member He i giving it and No consistent effect. 


did not accept and ap- _ignore 
preciate his advice 


the other member. 


The charts of individual patients believed to show the same pattern were 
compared and a chart summarizing stimuli, behavior, and effects common 
to all of them was prepared. At this point certain patients, previously thought 
to be alike, were found to differ in significant particulars, and so dropped out 
of the tentatively formulated pattern. Chart II (p. 299 below) and Chart IV 
(p. 304 below) summarize respectively the relevant behavior of the three 
patients showing the pattern of help-rejecting complainer and of the four 
showing that of the doctor’s assistant. 

Also, selected aspects of patients’ behavior were tabulated on an inter- 
action matrix which confirmed the clinical impression of the relative pre- 
ponderance of different forms of behavior in patients showing these two 
patterns, as described elsewhere (7). 


B. Corroboration of Patterns by Data from Interview and Tests 


The diagnostic and therapeutic significance of a behavior pattern rests on 
its being a sample of more widespread behavior which reflects a patient’s 
characteristic way of expressing or dealing with an important personal issue. 
As the patterns of help-rejecting complainer and doctor’s assistant emerged 
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from study of patients’ group behavior, we developed certain hypotheses as 
to the motivations underlying them. Interviews by psychiatrist and social 
worker, and psychological tests afforded data for checking these hypotheses 
and indicating the extent to which the behavior pattern permeated the 
patient’s daily life. Collection of these data could not be influenced by selec- 
tive bias arising from study of the patterns since the interviews and tests 
were conducted before the patient entered the group. 

All interviewers included in their purview the patient’s behavior toward 
the interviewer, which in itself might cast light on his behavior in the group 
and also had to be considered in evaluating the patient’s report of his behavior 
and attitudes in situations of outside life. 

The psychiatrist’s interviews focussed on those aspects of the patient’s 
functioning which seemed most relevant to treatment. His interviews were 
aimed at fully eliciting the complaint problem and the relation to this of 
issues or conflicts in the patient’s current life. Past history was explored only 
to the extent that it seemed relevant to the present situation. 

The social worker’s interview systematically explored the patient’s pre- 
sent interpersonal relationships (14). Each interview was reviewed with re- 
spect to each aspect of behavior described in the pattern; when comparable 
behavior was found in the interview, the circumstances in which it appar- 
ently occurred, and its effects (if possible) were noted. It could not be assumed 
that behavior in outside life similar to that shown in the group always 
exemplified the same pattern since its meaning might differ in the two 
situations. For example, a patient might conceivably give advice in the group 
to keep others from questioning him, and give it at work because that was 
part of his job. 

When behavior was reported or noted in the interview which was very 
different from the pattern in the group or in apparent contradiction to it, the 
interviewer tried, by examining the different circumstances in which the 
different behaviors occurred, to formulate a hypothesis as to motivation 
which would be consistent with both behaviors. This hypothesis was offered 
to the staff; if consistent with psychiatric and psychological data and with 
the hypothesized motivations of other patients showing the same behavioral 
pattern in the group it was retained as part of the motivation of the pattern. 
Thus, the interpersonal relationships interview yielded two types of data 
that aided in inferring the motivations of the pattern shown in the group: 
similar behavior under analogous circumstances, and different behavior 
in different circumstances which nevertheless appeared to be similarly 
motivated. 

The interpersonal relationships interview yielded the patient’s experience 
as reported by him. In conjunction with data from other sources it helped 
particularly to bring out the relationships between the patient’s perception 
of his relations with others and his fears, hopes, desires concerning such 
relationships. 
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The Rorschach and TAT were administered to each patient prior to 
treatment and were evaluated according to the standard method designed 
for this research project (8). 

In the psychological reports a systematic survey was made of the extent 
of the patient’s disturbance and the nature and effectiveness of the defenses 
and resources with which he met this disturbance. The patient’s anticipation 
of the attitudes and behavior of others toward him and the way in which 
he tended to react to them were explored, as well as his concept of himself 
and his aspirations. An attempt was made to formulate how these factors 
combined to produce the behavior observed in the group. 

The psychological reports were carefully examined to find material, both 
behavioral and attitudinal, that confirmed or denied the hypothesis that the 
behavior pattern in the group was the response generally made by this patient 
to similar stimuli in outside life. For example, the test material was scrutinized 
to see whether the patient reacted to authority figures as he did to the doctor. 
In addition, the protocol was studied to determine whether the behavior in 
the group was due to a consistency of personality—a “psychological readi- 
ness’ —or whether it was set off by internal forces differing from situation to 
situation. In this process we learned more about the attitudes, anticipations 
and defenses that contributed to the behavior pattern and the feed-back effect 
of the patient’s perception of his own behavior and the environment’s 
response to it. 


Il. RESULTS 


In this section the group behavior, the hypothesized motivations, and the 
evidence for the latter are summarized for both patterns. 


A. The Help-Rejecting Complainer 


The group behavior of the two women and one man showing this pattern 
is summarized in Chart II. Stimuli are listed in the left-hand column, be- 
haviors, which are numbered consecutively, in the center column, and effects 
in the right-hand column. It will be noted that, as would be expected in a 
pattern, there was seldom a one-to-one correspondence between a particular 
stimulus, an item of behavior, and an effect, but rather a constellation 
of stimuli, behaviors, and effects all suggesting the same underlying 
motivations. 

In the group the help-rejecting complainers seldom directly asked for help 
but rather complained in an aggrieved way to the doctor or other patients 
whom they perceived as possible sources of help. Being oriented so strongly 
to getting help for themselves, they tended to ignore the attitudes and needs 
of the other group members, except as potential help-givers or rivals for the 
doctor’s attention. Thus, they seemed oblivious to the thinly veiled ridicule 
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CHART II SUMMARY OF GROUP BEHAVIOR OF HELP-REJECTING 
COMPLAINERS (Two women, one man ) 





Stimulus Behavior Effects 


Specific stimulus not 1. They spoke chiefly to the one Caused certain others to 
ascertained (patients perceived as the most likely offer advice (followed 
usually appeared ob- _— source of help: usually the doc- _ from 1, 2, 3). 
livious to immediate _ tor, occasionally another patient. 
group situation). . They complained of problems 

or symptoms in an aggrieved 
way, often without directly 
asking for help. 

. They described themselves as 
more helpless or inferior than 
they appeared. 





. They appeared completely self- Irritated and bored others, 
centered: talked almost exclu- easily became involved in 
sively of their own difficulties contention _ (followed 
in a vague or circumstantial from 4, 5, 6, 7). 
way, apparently without really Broke the group con- 
trying to be understood; didnot _—tinuity (followed from 
consider others’ feelings or 4,7). : 
expectancies, interrupted them. 

. They blamed those on whom 
they depended, or authority 
figures, for their difficulties. 





When others . They belittled others’ com- 
complained plaints, indicated that they 
themselves needed help more. 
When others or doctor 7. They indicated that this was not 
offered advice or sug- helpful by merely reiterating 
gested change of ap- the complaint, changing the 
proach subject, replying that they had 
already tried the suggestion 
without benefit, a: tae 
rejecting it. 


or contempt they often elicited. While acting in such a way as to elicit 
advice, or attempts at being helpful, they implicitly or explicitly rejected 
these efforts. They responded to complaints of other patients by belittling 
them and implying that their own were worse. They tended to blame others 
for their problems. 

The effects of this behaviour were what might have been expected. Being 
adults chronologically, they tended to receive not help but advice, that is, 





aa ane ae eae ee 


3. Further evidence of their disinterest in other group members was that they behaved very similarly 
in individual and group sessions, 
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pressure to do something about their problems themselves. Their rejection of 
such advice, their reiterated complaints, and their insensitivity soon aroused 
‘boredom, irritation, and contempt in other patients, leading to contention 
and often to disruption of the continuity of the group. 

Consideration of the group behavior of the three patients showing this 
pattern, together with information from interviews and tests (see Chart III 
below), led to the hypothesis that they saw themselves as completely depen- 
dent on other people, on whom they placed responsibility for their welfare. 
While needing the help of others, they seemed to see them as unappreciative, 
indifferent, or unable to meet their needs, which made them angry. This led 
them to anticipate anger in return and strengthened their belief in the poten- 
tial help-givers’ ill will. Their behavior seemed to be both an expression of, 
and an attempt to deal with, this predicament. They blamed others for their 
difficulties and oriented themselves toward potential help givers, on whom 
they tried to establish a claim for help without openly asking for it by com- 
plaining, exaggerating their helplessness and belittling the complaints of 
others. At the same time they presented their problems in such form as to 
preclude effective help and rejected as insufficient or inappropriate any 
attempts to help which required something of them.* Thus they maintained 
a claim for help® while tending not to admit dependence on the distrusted 
help-giver, proved to themselves that the latter was incompetent or indif- 
ferent, and justified their anger at him. 

The evidence for the suggested motivations for this pattern from sources 
other than patients’ group behavior is given in Chart III. The data relevant 
to each side of the hypothesized conflict are given separately under Sections 
A and B respectively; Section C contains evidence for the hypothesized resul- 
tant of the conflict, as it appeared outside the group in the patients’ attitudes 
and behavior. Within each section the data are arranged according to atti- 
tudes displayed toward the interview situation, self, family, marriage, and 
other people, as indicated in the left-hand column. To facilitate comparison, 
data for each patient are arranged in a separate column. 

The letter after each item indicates whether it came from the psychiatric 
interview (P), the interpersonal relationships interview (I), or the psycho- 
logical tests (T). Since the three types of interview were conducted:by dif- 
ferent persons and were done before the pattern was identified, the finding 
of similar material in all three increases its evidential value. The chart also 
served to indicate how patients may vary within the same pattern. 





4. Some of these patients seemed to accept help outside of therapy if offered in the form of a favor 
which made no demands on them, e.g., a git, perhaps because such help did not jeopardize their picture 
of themselves as helpless. Also, the advice they usually received in the group tended to be specific (“‘do 
this or that”) and repressive, and did not deal with the real source of their tension, a further reason for 
ecting it. 

he The tendency to maintain a claim for help was also shown by a reluctance to admit that treatment 
had helped them. As one said, if he agreed that he was better, he might be unable to re-establish his 
need for treatment if he relapsed. 
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B. The Doctor's Assistant 


The group behavior of the four male patients showing this pattern is 
summarized in Chart IV, which is arranged exactly as is Chart II. 


CHART IV SUMMARY OF GROUP BEHAVIOR OF DOCTOR’S ASSISTANTS 
(Four men) 





Stimulus Behavior 


Specific stimuli various 1. They spoke chiefly to other Tended to please doctor at 
(patients always _— patients but watched doctor for _ first (followed from 1, 2, 
seemed conscious of signs of approval ordisapproval. ~ 3, 6, 9). 
immediate group situ- 2. They usually addressed doctor Stimulated group inter- 
ation and tried to in respectful, man-to-man way. _action. Often determined 
meet it in accordance 3. They took up for authority, course of meeting (fol- 
with the pattern) represented its viewpoint. lowed from 1, 10). 

They assumed and tried to Made it difficult for anyone 
maintain intellectual or moral _ to discuss their problems 
superiority over other patients: or offer advice (followed 
a. Avoided mentioning weak- _ from 4). 
ness or inadequacy except as 
something they had over- Pleased and impressed es- 
come or could explain away. sentially repressive or 
. Spoke with finality, often submissive patients who 
patronizingly, | expressing tended to seek their ad- 
definite opinions on the basis _ vice (followed from 3, 4 
of assumed greater life ex- 5, 7). 
perience. 
. They assumed an objective, 
judicial attitude. Irritated patients who were 


Sensitive to attempts at 
When others ~—_ . They imitated the doctor or — gomination or to Ae 


help or advice, either acted as they thought a doctor made to feel inferior 
directly or by present- _—_ should act. (followed from 4, 7, 8). 
ing complaints . They offered repressive, plati- 
tudinous advice. 
. They belittled others’ com- 
plaints, usually by unsym- 
pathetic questioning. 








When the doctor dis- 9. They became obsequious and 
agreed with or criti-  _ deferential toward him. 
cized them 





When other patients 10. They tried to counter or deflect 
criticized or attacked them by becoming dogmatic or 
them placating, or admitting the cor- 

rectness of the criticism but as 
if the fault, or their readiness to 
admit it, were really a virtue. 
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Patients showing the pattern of doctor’s assistant typically addressed other 
patients but appeared always to be watching for the doctor’s reaction to their 
behavior. Their manner toward him was respectful but man-to-man, except 
that they tended to become obsequious and placating at any hint of dis- 
approval or criticism on his part. In their behavior toward other patients they 
tended to imitate the doctor or act in accordance with the stereotype of a 
physician. Three of these four patients were initially suspected by others of 
being doctors who had been “planted” in the group. They regularly placed 
themselves on the side of authority in any discussion and defended its view- 

oint. 
' They tried to assume a position of superiority to other group members. 
Their manner tended to be patronizing and dogmatic, or judicial. They 
tended to belittle others’ difficulties and to conceal their own, except as some- 
thing in the past they had already overcome. In this connection they were 
very sensitive to criticism or attack, which they tried to dispel, usually by 
becoming placating or joking, occasionally by becoming more dogmatic.* 

Study of the group behavior of these patients suggested that it was moti- 
vated by conflicts centering on their feelings toward authority figures and 
peers. They seemed to perceive the ideal authority as stern but just, always 
right, and approving self-reliance, self-control, and competence in carrying 
out orders, and they were oriented toward winning the approval of such 
authority. Related to this was a strong drive to excel peers. Their efforts to 
impress any particular authority figure were hampered by strong negative 
feelings toward him for falling short of the ideal in his dealings with them- 
selves. Their drive to excel was matched by strong self-doubts with aware- 
ness of weakness and flaws. Among these was difficulty in maintaining emo- 
tional control, since they regarded free emotional expression as a sign of 
weakness. 

Their behavior pattern in early group meetings seemed to represent an 
attempt to deal with a situation which stimulated both their striving for the 
respect of doctor and group and their doubts about being able to achieve it. 
Having sought psychiatric help in the first place was to them a serious admis- 
sion of weakness. In the early group meetings especially they found them- 
selves in acute conflict because gaining the doctor’s approval involved reveal- 
ing and discussing personal flaws, which conflicted with their need to appear 
superior. The conflict was intensified by the fact that the group situation 
aroused their anger at the doctor for making this implicit demand on them 
and contempt for him as an inadequate leader, i.e., for being so permissive. 
Such feelings further jeopardized, in their minds, their ability to win the 
doctor’s approval. 

In the group they expressed and partially dealt with these conflicts by 





6. The behavior of these patients was in many ways like that of the male authoritarian personality in 
therapy as described by Adorno et al. Common features include superficial cooperativeness, insistence on 
a physiological rather than interpersonal source of their symptoms, and emphasis on past successes (1). 
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trying to establish their proper hierarchical place as below the doctor but 
above the other members, winning the former’s approval by their deference 
and competence, the latter’s by their superiority. At the same time they tried 
to forestall revelation of their own flaws, including emotional reactivity. 

These patients, like the help-rejecting complainers, felt the need for 
psychiatric help but paradoxically thought that the only way of winning it 
was to demonstrate self-reliance, self-control, competence, and superiority. 
As a result, the presence of peers aggravated their conflicts and they behaved 
quite differently in group and private sessions.’ 

Evidence for the suggested motivation of this pattern is summarized in 
Chant V, which is arranged exactly as is Chart III. 


IV. DISCUSSION 


A. Relationship of behavior pattern in the group to behavior in other situations 


In the preceding description of patterns, emphasis has been placed on 
behavior in other situations similar to that shown in the group. As already 
indicated, however, behavior in certain situations outside the group may be 
quite different from that in the group without invalidating the existence of 
a pattern, if the outside situation has a different meaning for the patient. For 
example, all the patients showing the pattern of doctor’s assistant reported in 
the interpersonal relationships interviews that they were in open conflict with 
superiors in work situations. This contrasted sharply with their tendency to 
avoid conflict in the therapy group. Several possibilities then existed. Either 
their reports consciously distorted their actual behavior, or they thought they 
Fie the defiance they felt but actually did not, or the work situations 
were sufficiently different to permit them open rebellion. We believe that 
the second and third alternatives, which are not necessarily contradictory, 
obtained. 

As evidence for the hypothesis that the patients thought they were express- 
ing more hostility than they actually were, it was noted that one patient asked 
the doctor whether he should leave the group because he was upsetting the 
others so much. Objectively his behavior had been uniformly bland and 
pleasant. Another complained that he could not participate in a discussion 
group without becoming argumentative. The observer of this group had 
noted very little contentiousness in him. 

The assumption that these patients may have been more self-assertive 





7. Three of the four patients showing this pattern were able to admit personal problems or weak- 
nesses when alone with the doctor, i.e., when there were no peers present whom they had to impress 
with their superiority. The fourth, who was even more uncomfortable with the doctor alone than in 
the group, was nearer the doctor’s age, was on the administrative staff of a hospital and called its doctors 
by their first names. It may be surmised that he saw the psychiatrist as a peer, before whom admission 
of weakness was intolerable. He was slightly more comfortable in the group where his obviously superior 
status and ability compared with most of the group members compensated to some extent for his feelings 
of humiliation with respect to the doctor. 
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toward the boss in the work situation than toward the doctor in the group 
is not incompatible with the hypothesized conflict underlying their group 
behavior. At work they were expected to demonstrate competence instead 
of to reveal weakness. The work situation would therefore not arouse the 
conflict between need to appear superior and fear of exposing weakness to 
the same extent as the group situation, and so may have permitted freer dis- 


play of hostile feelings to authorities perceived as inadequate, which formed 
one side of this conflict. 


B. Relationship of single items of group behavior to the total pattern 


Since the meaning behind a given behavior rather than the act itself deter- 
mined its relationship to a pattern, no single behavior could be regarded as 
characteristic of a pattern. Certain behaviors were shown by both help- 
rejecting complainers and doctor’s assistants. Reference to the rest of their 
group behavior and underlying motivations indicated that the behavior, 
though outwardly the same, had a meaning consistent with the pattern in 
each case. Thus, help-rejecting complainers and doctor’s assistants both 
tended to belittle the complaints of other patients, but it seemed clear that 
the former did it to show that they needed help more, while the latter did 
it as a way of asserting their superiority. 

As the same behavior may have different meanings when it is part of 
different patterns, so various behaviors may be compatible with the same 
pattern, if they represent essentially similar ways of dealing with the same 
underlying conflict. For example, one of the help-rejecting complainers flatly 
rejected offered advice. At the other extreme, one seemed to welcome it, but 
implicitly rejected it by shifting ground; then later reiterated the original 
complaints as if he had not heard the advice. Both behaviors effectively frus- 
trated the would-be help-giver and implied refusal to recognize his compe- 
tence. Both represented essentially the same way of dealing with the issue of 
feeling dependent on others whom one feared or distrusted.* 


C. Implications of this approach for a classification scheme relevant to psychotherapy 


It is obvious that only a few patients will fall sharply into a given pattern 
and that most will fall between them or show aspects of several patterns in a 
given situation. About ten per cent of the patients studied could be regarded 
as clear exemplars of the two patterns here described. The value of identifying 
patterns lies in the possibility that through comparing and contrasting them 
we may be able to learn to identify a limited number of major conflicts 
and of ways of dealing with them on which a therapeutically relevant classi- 
fication scheme might be based. Comparison of help-rejecting complainers 
and doctor’s assistants, for example, showed certain systematic differences in 





8. These examples are supported by our failure to find any single measure of behavior which statistic- 
ally differentiated patients showing either of these patterns from all other patients (7). 
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their attitudes toward others and themselves and in their ways of resolving 
the conflicts connected with these attitudes. Help-rejecting complainers saw 
others as responsible for their plight and for helping them out of their pre- 
dicament. Doctor’s assistants seemed to feel that they themselves were pri- 
marily responsible for their difficulties and should appear able to solve them. 
The self-respect of help-rejecting complainers did not seem to be threatened 
by their assumption of a helpless, dependent role, or by emotional displays. 
They readily abandoned emotional control in their efforts to persuade others 
of their need for help and seemed not to mind appearing ridiculous. Since 
they staked their claim for help solely on their helplessness and misery, they 
showed no competitiveness with peers except in the sense of trying to be 
more sick. The self-respect of the doctor’s assistants, on the other hand, was 
intimately related to their maintaining an appearance of self-control, compe- 
tence, and superiority, which caused them to be highly competitive with 
eers.° 

' Identification ofa limited number of such attitudes or motivations through 
comparison of patterns would permit description of patients who show 
aspects of more than one pattern. These can be described in terms of their 
differences from the pure patterns. For example, a patient was initially in- 
cluded among the help-rejecting complainers because he addressed the doctor 
exclusively, seemed to be seeking help, but obscured his difficulties in a flood 
of detail, and made clear that none of the interpretations offered helped him. 
He also was completely self-centred, bored the other members, and broke 
the continuity of the group. It appeared on closer examination, however, that 
he tried to appear competent, not helpless, accepted responsibility for his 
troubles instead of blaming others, and tried out the suggestions offered in- 
stead of rejecting or ignoring them. His manner toward the doctor was self- 
respecting rather than self-abasing and he did not incur ridicule or contempt 
from the other patients but preserved their respect. In these ways his group 
behavior was more like that of the doctor’s assistant. Outside the group he 
differed from the help-rejecting complainers and resembled the doctor’s 
assistants only in having a responsible attitude toward his work and his 
marriage, and in being competitive with his brother and co-workers. These 
differences all seemed attributable to the fact that he greatly feared appearing 
inadequate to authority figures. This seemed adequate to account for the 
deviation of his behavior from that of help-rejecting complainers, whose 
motivations in other respects he appeared to share. Thus we might say that 
this patient showed the pattern of help-rejecting complaining modified by 
his fear of appearing inadequate to authority figures. 

By comparing the behavior and motivations characterizing different 
patterns, it may be possible to arrive at a small number of therapeutically 





9. With respect to sense of responsibility, self-respect, and competitiveness, the help-rejecting com- 
plainers seemed to be at the infantile or childhood level, of emotional maturity; the doctor’s assistants 
at an adolescent level, in terms of Whitehorn’s scale (15). 
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significant issues and habitual ways of dealing with them, with respect to 


which many more patients than the “pure” exemplars of the pattern could 
be classified. 


V. SUMMARY 


Patients in early meetings of therapy groups tend recurrently to show 
behaviors which are linked by a common intent; that is, they represent cer- 
tain characteristic ways of attempting to handle the same underlying conflicts. 
Two such behavior patterns, termed that of help-rejecting complainer and 
doctor’s assistant, and a method of arriving at them, are described in detail. 
It is suggested that study of patterns such as these may lead to a therapeutically 
relevant way of classifying neurotic patients in terms of their habitual ways 
of dealing with certain common and important conflicts. 
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Joint Consultation in British Industry. National Institute of Industrial Psychology. London, 
Staples Press, 1952. pp. 276, 218. 


This book is an account of the study of joint consultation in British industry under- 
taken by the National Institute of Industrial Psychology. It was sponsored by the Human 
Factors Panel of the Committee on Industrial Productivity as a part of its research pro- 
gramme. The book is based on investigations lasting from two to five days in one hundred 
and fifty-seven factories, on longer studies in four factories, and on replies to a ques- 
tionnaire sent out to over four thousand firms employing more than two hundred and 
fifty persons. The terms of reference of the study were to collect information about joint 
corultation in British industry; to estimate success in its use and seek factors associated 
with obvious success; and to disseminate information obtained from the study itself. The 
report is divided into six parts: the first gives the terms of reference, definitions used and 
method of work; the second and third discuss the psychological and social factors and the 
technical and economic factors affecting joint consultation; the fourth and fifth, the 
— and achievements of joint consultation; and the sixth, the findings of the 
study. 

The investigators recognized at the outset that they faced formidable problems in 
defining the data they were seeking and in obtaining access to it. Within the limits they 
set themselves, they have collected a considerable amount of meaningful information, 
and in consequence the book provides a valuable survey of the relevant current practices 
in the United Kingdom. 

Questionnaires were sent out to 4,719 firms; they were returned by 751. Of these, 545 
had some form of joint consultation as defined. Only those firms who had formal joint 
consultation were investigated. The investigators point out that the sample on which the 
findings are based is, therefore, likely to be biased, and that the proportion of firms not 
having joint consultation in those that did not reply is likely to be igher than in those 
that did. An investigation limited in time from two to five days presented great difficulties 
in exploring the factors influencing firms which had initiated joint ai. and the 
nature of the communication pattern and practices in the firms without joint consultation 
could not be studied. 

This fact emphasizes the major difficulty of the inquiry—to find an acceptable frame 
of reference for definition and assessment. In this study joint consultation was defined as 
“any method of establishing two-way communication between two or more groups, in 
addition to those provided by normal day-to-day contacts”; and both formal and in- 
formal methods were included. The advantage of such a broad definition was that many 
firms could be included; the disadvantage, that, even without the problem of defining 
“normal” as applied to day-to-day contacts, it was difficult to exclude from the definition 
almost any kind of meeting. The earlier sections of the study reaped the advantage of this 


situation; but the later sections suffered from the disadvantage. For a picture of current 

practice, the greater the inclusion the better; but in interpretation of the findings such loss 

of precision was inconvenient. For example, a meeting of a member of management with 

his subordinates—either a foreman with his workers or a departmental manager with his 

foreman—is included as “joint consultation within management”, but such a meeting 
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appears also to be directly within the executive system and to arise as the direct result of 
establishing an executive structure. The consequent finding that joint consultation has 
helped to solve some relationship problems in management does not appear to take into 
account that it may also have helped to confuse the executive and consultative systems. 

This view is supported to some extent by the discussion about middle management 
attitudes to joint consultation, in which there is some evidence that one of the motives 
for the frequent exclusion of middle management from such procedures is that senior 
management are thereby able to have good relations with workers, and use middle 
management to express their hostility: “In some cases foremen had become resentful as 
they felt that while they were still given the unpleasant things to impart, encouragement 
and interesting news were being communicated by the senior management directly 
through the consultative committee.” Again, in the considerations of the value of having 
members of the sales staff represented on joint consultative bodies it is said that its purpose 
is: “. . . to acquaint the production personnel with the customers’ estimate of the 
factory’s performance . . . to give sales staff a picture of the difficulties with which the 
production side has to deal”, but in one sense this could be regarded as an ordinary 
executive task and the use of a representative meeting to deal with it as a denial of 
problems of ineffective communications within management. 

In general, the breadth of the definition did not allow the investigators to make any 
assessment of the consequences of attempting to diminish intergroup tension by displacing 
the conflict; and in many of the cases cited it would be valid to conclude that joint con- 
sultation had been used as a mechanism by which conflict was obscured rather than 
clarified. Managers and workers frequently appeared to escape their own face-to-face 
difficulties within the firm by concentrating their attention on the more acceptable general 
industrial split between them. 

At times, there appears to be some oversimplification in the findings, although con- 
densation may play a part in this. In Chapter 11, for example, there is the suggestion that 
“where undesirable conflicts have grown up round the existing group structures, repre- 
sentation on such a basis may perpetuate these conflicts and impair ie development of 
joint consultation”’. There is at least some evidence that changing the basis of representa- 
tion is unlikely to deal with such conflicts, and that, in some cases at least, it has proved 
more helpful to bring the conflicts to the surface by accepting the initial basis of repre- 
sentation as symptomatic of problems which require ventilation and clarification. Again 
in the chapter on “Management and Joint Consultation’”’ it is difficult to be satisfied with 
the statement that “in all but the top level of management the avoidance or correction of 
conditions giving rise to personal dissatisfaction depends very much upon the skill in 
human relations exercised by those in senior positions”. Finally, the foreman who is 
reported as saying: “I find joint consultation the best way of running my department” 
might arouse not unjustifiable misgivings among the technical staff who had designed the 
manufacturing process. 

The book is well presented; its chapters are short and readable and its language is the 
language of industry. It will be of value to those managers who wish to examine their 
own joint consultative systems or lack of them, and it offers warnings of many of the 
difficulties they may encounter. 

A. K. Rice. 


Suicide. Emile Durkheim, Glencoe, Illinois, The Free Press, 1951, and London, Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1952. pp. 405, $5 and 2¢s. 

With the publication of Suicide, all of Durkheim’s major sociological works are 
available in English. First published in 1897, the treatment was a landmark for its day 
in its use of objective data, systematic theoretical analysis, and keen insight into social 
causation. Since then, increased knowledge has upset some of Durkheim’s basic assump- 
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tions (e.g., regarding the differential natures of men and women), and more recent 
research has given added—although not coordinated—insight into suicidal behavior. The 
English translation is of value for more reasons than its analysis of suicide. It brings a book 
important in the development of sociological theory within the reach of many sociolo- 
gists. Also, it is to be hoped that the wide reading that the volume will receive will 
stimulate new research in the place of suicide in human behavior. 

Durkheim used the study of suicide as a means of developing his general theories of 
social phenomena. The three types into which he analyses all suicides are in reality types 
of social organization, useful in relation to many kinds of behavior. Strongly integrated 
social groups firmly incorporate the individual into social life and channel his impulses 
into a pattern of social conformity; when groups are not well integrated the individual 
is free to follow his own desires, and under pressure often commits suicide. This type of 
suicide Durkheim calls egoistic. In other social groups, the rights and needs of the 
individual are too completely ignored and for implicit cultural reasons there is an 
expectation or demand for individuals to commit suicide; an example is Hindu suttee. 
This suicide is the altruistic type. Given societies of these types that remain stable, the 
suicide potential or tendency may be found and predicted through suicide rates. But 
stability is sometimes disturbed by crises, such as depressions or great prosperity. The 
social organization no longer provides the individual with a clear pattern of procedure 
and individual passions determine behavior. Anomic suicide is the result. Many recent 
studies are closely related to Durkheim’s concepts of social organization and crises— 
studies of delinquency areas, of depressions and wars as social crises, and of the ecology 
of insanity. 

As foe suicide itself, Durkheim’s book raises many interesting questions. Although 
using some statistical data, he makes a conceptual rather than a strictly inductive analysis. 
He selects social situations that prove his thesis. He assumes that coexistence of social 
phenomena proves causal relationships. His theories are worthy of reinvestigation with 
more modern methods of research applied to the period since 1900. 

Durkheim strictly limits himself to sociological factors, asserting that they, rather 
than individual hardships, are the basic cause of high or low suicide rates in different 
groups. Nevertheless, social factors result in action only as they filter through the 
individual. Broad social factors such as Durkheim uses do not explain why certain 
members of integrated societies nevertheless commit suicide; nor a all people in a 
crisis do not commit suicide. Recent analyses by psychoanalysts have reversed Durkheim’s 
approach, seeking the explanation of suicide in individual factors and ignoring social ones. 
This individualistic approach also falls short of complete understanding. Behavior of any 
kind, including suicide, results from interaction between the individual and the social 
norms under which he lives. Analysis of suicide should include a study of the social 
norms of a society, the social definition given to suicide, the frustrating hardships and 
crises typical of the society; and also the meaning of suicide to the individual, and recog- 
nition that suicide is only one of many ways in which individuals seek to solve personal 
problems. 


Ruth Shonle Cavan. 


Mathematical Biology of Social Behavior. Nicolas Rashevsky, Chicago, Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1951, and Cambridge, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1951. pp. 256, $5 and 
37s. 6d. 


This volume is a collection of instances in which mathematical functions are co- 
ordinated to sociological ideas. These mathematical formulations are presented as a 
possible beginning for a mathematical sociology. This sociology is conceived as being 
able to predict relatively long-term developments for whole societies. The author is 
aware that it is difficult to verify the predictions of such a sociology since the necessary 
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data may not exist for the past, and the predicted future is not revealed until long after 
the predictor has disappeared from the scene. 

The most discouraging aspect of this work is the complexity of the mathematics 
which is coordinated to the most primitive sociological notions. It would seem desirable 
to move in the direction of more subtle sociological and psychological assumptions and 
conceptions together with simpler mathematics. The author’s concern for total societies 
through long periods of time seems to have lead him to rely heavily upon the calculus. 
It is the reviewer's opinion that other mathematical conceptions may be more relevant 
to social behavior, particularly for problems of lesser scope than those with which 
Professor Rashevsky deals. 

One of the most interesting aspects of this volume is the way in which the basic 
sociological assumptions are coordinated to mathematical formulations and then the 
mathematical derivations converted into sociological derivations. This demonstration 
of mathematics as a logical tool is relevant for persons interested in the application of 
mathematics to social science. 

Tan C. Ross. 


Living Without Hate: Scientific Approaches to Human Relations. Alfred J. Marrow, New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1951. pp. 269, $3.50. 


Alfred Marrow—a unique individual who simultaneously is a successful textile manu- 
facturer, a leader in civic affairs, and a possessor of a doctoral degree in psychology—has 
long been an influential friend of ibendibagal research. He has had a leading role 
in helping to establish several research groups that have made major contributions to the 
development of insights into effective procedures for reducing prejudices. In Livin 
Without Hate, Marrow summarizes and interprets various research studies dealing wi 
problems of prejudice which have been conducted, for the most part, by the groups with 
which he has been connected—the Commission on Community Interrelations of the 
American Jewish Congress, the Research Center for Group Dynamics, and the Research 
Center for Human Relations of New York University. Many of the studies reported and 
Marrow’s discussion owe their orientation and inspiration to the work of Kurt Lewin. 

The book, a work primarily directed at the educated citizen, is frankly intended to 
be persuasive as well as informative. Its thesis, ably advanced in the introductory chapters, 
is that social action to be effective must not only be based upon scientifically-verified 
knowledge but that it must, also be checked, as the action proceeds, by scientific research. 
In presenting his basic thesis, Marrow’s emphasis on action research as the tool for 
developing a science of human relations, unwittingly perhaps, underemphasizes the need 
for research whose immediate aim is oriented toward theory rather than toward action. 
While it can be argued that in many instances theory can only (or can also) be advanced 
through research that studies social action, it is nevertheless true that laboratory research 
in artificial settings of no immediate social import may often be necessary to its develop- 
ment and testing. As Kurt Lewin pointed out, “there is nothing so practical as a good 
theory”’. Awareness of this fact and social support for “science for science’s sake” is likely 
to be indispensable for the development of a practical science of human relations. 

The larger part of Living Without Hate consists of lucid summaries of ingenious and 
important research in the field of prejudice. While the social scientist will find his appetite 
whetted rather than appeased by the summaries (since they lack sufficient technical detail 
to be independently evaluated), he will be grateful for a useful, overall view of the con- 
clusions flowing from some of the most stimulating researches on problems of prejudice. 
The studies range over a wide area. They include: studies of the “lecture” and “group 
decision” methods in changing food prejudice and in changing prejudices toward older 
workers in industry; research on the reactions of prejudiced customers toward Negro 
saleshelp; studies of the development and concomitants of prejudice in children and in 
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college students; studies of group belongingness and of self-hatred; a study of the com- 

arative effects of living in segregated as compared with at fe 8g interracial public 

ousing; a survey of expert opinion about the psychological effects of segregation; a 
study of prejudice and street gang behavior in an ethnically mixed seaside community; 
a study of methods of promoting cooperation between workers and management during 
technological change; a study of the effects of a Fair Employment Practices Act upon 
minority group members; a study which produced procedures and a manual for con- 
ducting a community self-survey of discrimination; studies of methods of handling 
bigoted remarks in public places and of procedures for training people to become skilled 
in handling bigots. 

Living Without Hate is a hopeful book which presents a picture of a social scientist 
progressively developing insights into methods of improving human relations. It is not 
full of the doubts, hesitancies, and qualifications with which most of us view the research 
that we are doing and hence may not appeal to critical readers. However, despite its lack 
of critical material, Living Without Hate provides an excellent, highly readable review 
and interpretation of the results of current social psychological research into methods of 
changing prejudices. 

Morton Deutsch. 
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